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To commend a true man for the high standard 
already attained by him, is to lay upon him a fresh 
obligation to keep up to that standard. And a true 
man is likely to be spurred to greater effort by every 
valued recognition of his best achievement. No true 
man is contented to. have it appear that his best work 
is already done by him. He wants to continue to do 
as well as he has done. Hence commendation is 
stimulus and incentive to a man who deserves com- 
mendation. He who knows that his standard is 
counted a high one, will be unwilling to let it appear 
that his standard is really lower than it has seemed 
at its best. 


“One of the points at which modern Oriental re- 
search has done much to verify the historical accuracy 
of the Bible narrative, is in the disclosure of the 
prominence of the Hittite empire in the olden time. 
Until recently, the Hittites were known to the world | 
only in the Bible record. Now they are recognized 
as one of the great world-powers in their day.. The 
fullest compendium of facts bearing on this point is 
“The Empire of the Hittites,” by the Rev. Dr. Wil- 
liam Wright, one of the secretaries of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. Dr. Wright is a careful and 
learned Oriental scholar, and the article from his pen 





on Significance in Oriental Names, prepared for the 


readers of The Sunday School Times, is of special 
value in throwing light on the changes in the names 
of Abram, Sarai, and Jacob. 


What a man can do in the world, is largely decided 
by what a man is determined that he wil/ do in the 
world. A tallow candle can be driven through an oak 
plank, if only a fair charge of powder is back of it in 
the rifle-barrel. And a mere worm can find its way 
through the same plank, if only he will keep at it 
long enough. Even a steel-pointed shot would make 
no impression on that plank, without the force which 
drives the candle, or the persistency which guides the 
worm. Native genius is the steel-pointed shot. Deter- 
mined energy in a man of weakest mind and frame, 
represents the powder-driven candle. The plodding, 
humble worker is like the penetrating worm. No 
man has so few or so feeble faculties, that he cannot 
do a great work in the world—if only he has the 
energy and the persistency to do it whether he can 
do it or not. 


It is easier to make a mistake than it is to doa 
thing correctly, in almost any line; for only one way 
is the right way, while the wrong ways are number- 
less. The Academy, of London, a critical English 
journal, in its issue for January 29, called prominent 
attention to a “misprint” in its issue of the week 
before. Its announcement of this misprint was called 
a “correetion” instead of a “correction.” It had 
nothing to say in its'next issue of this “misprint.” 
Nor can The Sunday School Times claim to be any 


/more nearly infallible than The Academy.” Last 


week a misprint occurred in these pages in the trans- 
position of the names Toronto and Louisville as the 
places of the eighth and ninth International Sunday- 
school conventions. The misprint was discovered 


| before the larger part of the edition was worked off 


from the press, and the correction was made accord- 
ingly ; but it went out uncorrected in the earlier por- 
tion of the edition. The eighth convention was held 
at Toronto, in 1881; the ninth at Louisville, in 1884. 
Care will be taken to have no second error at this 
point, in the printing of this “ correction ;” yet a good 
purpose may fail of accomplishing even here. 





Is self-indulgence safer, as a rule, than self-denial ? 
Most persons act as if they thought so. Ten persons 
will insist that they ought not to give up any personal 
gratification to which they are inclined, unless they 
can point to some very good reason why they should 
give it up,—where one person will insist that he ought 
not to follow his personal inclinations in any direction, 
without being able to suggest some good reason for 
his doing so. It obviously requires more character 
to deny one’s self than to indulge one’s self; yet men 
and women rather pride themselves on their refusal 
to deny themselves any personal gratification without 


|a very good reason for their self-denial, when they 


would never think of the necessity of looking for a 
reason for their doing whatever they want to do. 
Inclination is by no means identical with duty ; nor 
is inclination always a safe guide toward duty. And 
because it is so much easier to follow inclination than 
to resist it, a man ought to be even more rigorous in 
demanding of himself a good reason for doing what 
he wants to do, than for not doing what he would 
like todo. “Only convince me that it is my duty to 





give up wine or tobacco, and I will give it up at once,” 
says one, who never for a moment thought of saying, 
with equal emphasis, “I would never use wine or 
tobacco, unless I were convinced that it is my duty to 
use it.” And so of card-playing, and of dancing, and 
of theatre-going, and of many another personal indul- 
gence of the sort. What a difference it would make 
in the conduct of Christians generally, if they were 
as rigid in doing nothing but what they deem it their 
duty to do, as in refusing to surrender what they do 
not deem it their duty to surrender! But self-indul- 
gence is so easy, and self-denial is so hard! . There is 
the real pinch of the matter! 





THE VALUE OF LOWER IDEALS THAN 
THE DIVINE. 


Man’s best endeavors are always in the direction of 
some external ideal ; for, although an ideal is a stan- 
dard of perfectness or of beauty which exists in the 
mind, that ideal standard is always formed by mentak 
comparisons with existing realities which are outside 
of the mind. The genesis of the ideal must com¢, 
from without, before the evolution of the ideal can, 
begin from within. No artist can conceive a form o 
a hue of beauty, until he has perceived beauty in out-. 
line and in color with the natural eye. If, indeed, a 
man were born blind, no artist-sense could create for 
him an ideal that he could shape to delight another's 
eye. And as it is in the realm of sense, so it is in the. 
realm of thought, and of action, and of character ; the 
mind must have its standard pattern arid ' model* iw 
the real, in order to have the power of conceiving an 
inspiring ideal. 

An artist’s best work presupposes good models. If 
he be a real master in his line, the artist has found his 
models in nature. If he be lower than a master, he 
has followed some master’s pattern. History or tra- 
dition tells of the living models on which were based 
the loftiest ideals in the art of Phidias, Praxiteles, 
Michael Angelo, Raphael, Murillo, and the other 
master artists of the ages. And to-day the features 
and the form and the expression of living models, or 
of well-known masterpieces of art, are recognized in 
the paintings or in the sculpture of the best of modern 
artists. All choicest landscape painting is the ideal- 
ized portraiture of nature. In every form of strength 
or of beauty in architecture, there is the basis of some 
corresponding form in nature—in cavern, or grotto, 
or mountain, or rock, or tree, or leaf, or flower, or 
fruit, or vine. The ideal in art is ever and only the 
mentally transfigured real. 

Music in the soul is the echo and the response of 
music in the outer world. No thought of the poet or 
i the romancer ever came to the thinker until the 
thinker had come to its external suggestion, in his 
own or in another’s experience. High achievement 
was never a desire in the mind until high achieve- 
ment was known to the mind as a possibility in the 
conduct of others. Nor was any attribute or trait of 
character ever longed after or aspired to, before that 
attribute or trait had been made known to the soul 
by its disclosure and its illustration elsewhere. The 
worthiest and the noblest innate promptings of a man 
toward the good and the true impel him to choose the 
best that is before him for a choice, and to reach out 
after the best that is above and beyond him as an 
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object of desire; but they do not inform him what is 
best absolutely, before that best has, in some way, 
been set before him as a reality. A man’s truest 
ideal must have its basis of conception in the truest real. 

The divinely implanted conscience tells every man 
that he ought to be good and do good, but a divine 
revelation is needful to show a man what good is, in 
character and in conduct. Where there is no explicit 
revelation of the Divine nature to guide man’s 
thofights of God, man’s conception of God, or of the 
gods, is never above the reality of imperfect and 
depraved human nature as it is. And even where 
there is an explicit revelation of God’s attributes, 
man’s conception of those attributes is still vague and 
partial until he sees some reproduction of them, how- 
ever faint, in the best traits of a fellow-man. Here, 
indeed, is both the need and the proof of the Incarna- 
tion. God must be manifest in the flesh, in order 
that human nature could be seen in its ideal possi- 
bilities of likeness with the Divine nature. And 
unless God had been manifest in the flesh, the con- 
ception of Jesus Christ as a character and personality 
would be an impossibility to the human mind to-day. 
God would never have been clearly disclosed to man 
ais an ideal of perfectness, without the figure of Jesus 
Christ in the world’s history. And Jesus Christ could 
never be the ideal figure that he is to the world, if he 
had not been a God-revealed reality in history. 

Nor is it sufficient to have Jesus Christ as the ideal 
standard of human character and of human conduct 
without any intermediate exhibit, between him and 
ourselves, of the attributes and traits which his nature 
personifies and illustrates. Human nature needs the 
inspiration and the encouragement of purely human 
ideals, reflecting and, so far, reproducing the one per- 
fect Ideal, as an incentive and a pattern to worthy 

ing and doing. We know that we ought to be like- 
minded with Christ; but Christ is so far above us, and 
we are so hopelessly unlike him at the best, that we are 


Yin danger of despairing-in the struggle, while we have 


fnothing before us but that absolutely perfect Divine- 
human standard of attainment. - When, however, we 
‘see the likeness of Christ imaged in one trait or 
‘another of a human follower of Christ, that trait has 
‘new attractiveness to us from its very possibility of 
imitation ; and so the followers and witnesses of Christ 
become our inspiring helpers toward Christ. 

«» Every truest. follower of Qhrist and every excep- 
‘tionally earnest servant of God to-day has before his 
mind some human ideal, or ideals, as his incentive 
and as his cheer in his daily strivings God-ward. He 
would never have known the beauty and the noble- 
ness of an absolutely unselfish affection, of a simple 
fidelity to duty in all things, of an unswerving consis- 
tency of uprightness in conduct, of tender consider- 
ateness in word and manner toward others, of heroic 
bearing and doing in emergencies, if he had never seen 
one of those traits of character attractively illustrated 
in fact or in story. It.may be that it was his mother or 
his father who first held before him an inspiring ideal 
of character and of conduct; or, again, it may have 
been his teacher, or his pastor, or some companion 
‘and friend; or, yet again, it may have been a mis- 
sionary hero, or a saintly worker in the home-field, of 
whom he heard or read. Not, commonly, from one 
character alone, although often from one chiefly, the 
ideal has been derived, which is unfailingly before the 
mind of the aspiring struggler after good. And on 
the worthiness. and the nobility of a man’s human 
ideals of desirable attainment depends much for his 
own progress and ultimate gain. 

Well is it for a young person if so lofty an ideal is 
before him in his home circle that it can remain his 
worthy inspiration all his life through. And well is 
it for an older .person, who has never had a truly 
inspiring ideal before him, or who has outgrown his 
earlier ideals, if he can be made newly acquainted 
with a character which shall inspire him to yet un- 
reached attainments of good. There is no treasure 
on earth to be compared with an attractive human 
ideal of character and of conduct, which draws one 
ever upward and onward in the line of his best and 


truest nature, humbling him by his sense of lack in 





that direction, while it incites him to ceaseless struggle 
to be better and to do better after that inspiring pat- 
tern.. Unfailing gain is a certainty so long as such 
an ideal is all-swaying in a human life. 

Whoever has @ worthy ideal before him, let him 
thank God for its possession, and let him remetnber 
that that ideal canbe to him a Worthy idéalonly so 
long as he recognizes it as a gift from God and as ahelp 
toward God. And let him who struggles toward a 
worthy ideal, bear in mind that even he may be an 
ideal to some one yet behind himself in the God-ward 
race. That thought should be an added incentive to 
every man to falter not nor tire in his idealward 
strivings—for the sake of others as well as for himself. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Different minds are differently affected by the disclos- 
ure of facts in the line of Oriental research, which have 
their bearing on the Bible narrative as a narrative. 
Some minds are greatly helped, when they see in the 
light of these disclosures that there is a reasonableness in 
a Bible story, beyond all that they had seen there before. 
Other minds are disturbed by a new aspect of reasonable- 
ness in a Bible story; as though there were thereby less 
of a call to faith, in accepting the narrative without 
explanation. It would seem to be this latter feeling 
which disturbs a good Pennsylvania divine, as he is told 
of other fathers than Abraham, in the olden time, hav- 
ing the thought of offering a son in sacrifice. He writes: 


I enjoy The Sunday School Times very much, but I was 


? | grieved by a word in the last issue. , You say, in commendation 


of Dr. Brown’s article [on “ Human Sacrifices in Early Times’’], 
that “ the Bible narrative of Abraham’s offering of his son Isaac 
cannot be understood except through an understanding of the 
prevalence ...of human sacrifices in the early ages of the race.’’ 
Now, first, if Abraham’s act was influenced by such custom, 
then it loses all that glory of “faith yielding the fruit of obe- 
dience,” which we have been wont to ascribe to it, and which 
the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews ascribes to it. And, 
second, Dr. Brown entirely fails to furnish any evidence that 
the practice of human sacrifice existed as a custom in the time 
of Abraham; none of his instances antedating that time. Let 
us not diminish the stature of the grand old man, the Father of 
the Faithful. Leave him where our mothers, where our plain 
old Bible, placed him,—at the nee of Sepa column of the world’s 
great men. 

Neither Dr. Brown nor the Editor of The Sunday 
School Times suggested that Abraham was not moved to 
the offering of Isaac by his faith ; a faith which showed 
itself in ready obedience to the Lord’s explicit command. 
Nor does the fact of the prevalence of human sacrifices 
in the early ages of the world lessen, in the slightest 
degree, the measure of faith required of, and displayed 
by, Abraham in his obedience. But that fact does show 
how Abraham might have accepted such a call from God 
as one not wholly unnatural, nor yet on its face abhorrent 
to his cultivated moral sense. On every side of Abraham 
there Were men ready to sacrifice their sons to the gods, 
Until Abraham was put to the test, the question would 
be an open one, to the world, whether Abraham would 
yield as much as others at the Divine call. But when he 
came to that test, Abraham’s faith stood it most gloriously. 
Indeed, the true test of Abraham’s faith in this instance, 
was not in his readiness to sacrifice a son. Other fathers 
would do that—for their own gain. But it was in his 
readiness to surrender instantly the son on whose life 
depended all his hopes, and in whom centred God’s 
choicest promises for himself; ‘“ even he of whom it was 
said, In Isaac shall thy seed be cailed.” The writer of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews makes this fact plain. (See 
Heb.11:17-19.) Even if Dr. Brown did not proffer specific 
instances of human sacrifices in the East at as early a 
day as Abraham’s, he might have done so. Indeed, in 
the same issue of The Sunday School Times with Dr. 
Brown’s article, Dr. Hilprecht cited an old Accadian text, 
of a date prior to Abraham’s, referring to the sacrifice of 
a son by his father, near the ancestral home of Abraham. 
And other facts in this line are to be found in the records 
of ancient Egypt and India. It is quite proper to leave 
Abraham “ where our mothers, where our plain old Bible, 
placed him;” but it is not proper for us to make no 
progress beyond our mothers, in the understanding of 
our plain old Bible. And it is to help the sons to know 
even more than did their mothers, that The Sunday 
School Times is edited and published to-day. 


How difficult it is to realize that God’s plans for us are 
better for us, in every way, than our plans are, or could 
be, for ourselves! We form our plans, and then we ask 
God’s help in carrying them out. If he enables us to do 
just as we wished, or as we expected, it is easy to be 





grateful to him accordingly. But if he thwarts our plans, . 


and brings a very different result from our anticipations 
and desires, it is not easy to be grateful that God has 
done for us as he saw to be best, instead of as we supposed 
to be best... The thought is instinctive at such a time 
that there must have been a mistake—somewhere else 


than ineour longing and planning. Yet just hete is the | 
Teal test of discipleship. Faith in God involves a readi- 


ness to count failure the truest success, when failure is 
God’s ordéring. A lady correspondent from Southern 


New York comes with a question at this point, and with 


a suggestion also of the true answer to her question—ip 
her inquiry as to its possible answer. She says: 


I must add a word of thanks to those you have already 
received, for help gained from the “Open Letters” in your 
paper, and their answers. They have done more than you will 
ever know toward strengthening the Christian life of many an 
interested reader, dealing as they do with practical questions of 
our daily spiritual needs. May I ask your help in straightet- 
ing out the question of God’s guidance in the shaping of ‘ofr 
lives? How can we tell of a certain action or decision, whethér 
we decide it, or let God’s plan for us in the matter be carried 
out? A young teacher whose seemingly well-planned work for 
the winter has suddenly been frustrated, said to me to-day: 


“T’m skeptical about an overruling Providence. A question , 


comes for you to decide; you weigh it well and prayerfully, 
and make your decision wisely (as you believe), but events 
prove your decision to have been unwise and wrong—a great 
mistake. How,about God’s help? Or are you going to blaine 
him for your self-will (perhaps) in the matter? Would I could 
rid myself of my conscience ; it gives me no peace, and does me 
no good.” Can we say surely that an outward result shows our 
decision to have been wrong? Is it fanatical and unworthy of 
our reason to say : I did not expect it to end thus; had I known 
what I now know, I would have acted differently. It looks 
like a mistake, but it cannot be one. God means to teach ‘the 
something ; let me find out what he means. Does an appareht 
failure necessarily mean a Jack-decision, as the atithor of 
“John-Jack” might put it? If you will make that plain, you 
will take the sting and worry out of many a life. 

To leave a thing with the Lord which ought to be left 
with the Lord, never yet was a:mistake, never yet resulted 
in a mistake, never yet could be, or could result in,:a 
mistake—in the sense in which the term “mistake” is 
employed in the above-cited letter. Such a course may 
indeed—it often does—result in keen disappointment ; 
but that disappointment is just what God knows to be 
the best thing possible, and which he has directed ac- 
cordingly. When our duty is not plain to us, we have.a 
right to seek the Lord’s guidance. In order to this 
seeking aright, we must be willing to receive and to 
follow the Lord’s directions implicitly, and to rest the 
matter with him for its consequences. Then, if we act 
trustfully according to the best light which he gives to 
us for the hour, we are in the path of duty, and we have 
no right to regret our action—in the light of any future 
disclosure of possibilities from an opposite course. It 
may be that our decision under such circumstances will 
result in our loss of property, or of position, or of repa- 
tation, or of health, or of friends, or of apparent. pros- 
pects of usefulness, or even of the lives of those dear ‘to 
us; while we see, too late for a change, that an opposite 
course (to which, perhaps, we were inclined before seeking 
specific guidance) would have brought us gain where all 
now seems loss. But this ought not to cause a waver of 
doubt in our minds as to the wisdom. and the propriety 
of our seeking God’s guidance, and of our leaving the 
decision with him, That is not faith which rests on sight. 
Faith is the evidence, or test, of things not seen. He 
who trusts God fully, is ready to trust God against all 
appearances. And he who goes to God for guidance in 
a right spirit, ought to leave the issue with God—though 
the heavens fall. Yet it costs something to trust God. 
And it costs something to have a conscience and to heed 
it. Yet to one who does trust God, and who does heed 
the promptings of his conscience in that direction, despite 
the trials and sorrows which meet him in his course 
through life, it will by and by be shown that “the suffcr- 
ings of this present time are not worthy to be compared 
with the glory which shall be revealed to usward.” 


A sense of fairness is certainly commendable; even'to 
the extent of the poet’s counsel, “Give the Devil fis 
due.” But it is not fair to say that because a man ‘has 
some good traits, therefore he is as good as any otter 
man ; nor would it be giving the Devil his due to say tHat 
probably he was fully half right when he disputed about 
the body of Moses with Michael the archangel. Theére 
is, however, a certain temptation in some minds to 
imagine more good in a wrong-doer than the plain facts 
of the case will warrant; and this temptation shows itself 
in the readiness of so many to show more sympathy with 
an abandoned criminal than with the sufferers throtigh 
his crime. It also shows itself in the attempt to find 
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‘somte good purpose as the prompting of Judas Iscariot’s 
treachery, and to lessen the force of distinctions, made in 
the Bible, between such characters as those of Abraham 
and Lot, of Jacob and Esau, and others. Just now it is 
Lot who is exciting this morbid feeling in some portions 
‘of the Bible-studying community ; and because that feel- 
ing is showing itself in several directions, we give place 
herewith to a plea for Lot, from a Massachusetts corres- 
‘pondent, in order that we may point out a few of its 
errors of fact and of reasoning. Beginning with a some- 
‘what extended exordium on the duty of refraining from 
‘harsh judgments of our fellows, this writer comes to the 
case in issue, as follows: 


‘ The i impression I receive from the Bible record is, that Abra- 
‘ham and Lot were equally worthy (or unworthy) in character ; 
‘that they were equally limited in their knowledge of the moral 

and spiritual atfributes of the Jehovah, whom they (it may 

‘almost be said) ignorantly worshiped; that they participated 
alike in some of the low moral characteristics of the idolatrous 
tribes around them, with whom they were on terms of friendly 
; alliance and neighborly intercourse; that they were both in 


; ‘such affluent circumstances as to have little temptation to an 


unworthy desire for increased possessions; that they were both 
“under Divine guidance and discipline (not always consciously 
go); that they were led by God into the land of Canaan, into 
Egypt, and again into Palestine, and to settle there, the one in 
‘ the hill country, the other on the plains: one purpose of it all 
-deing that it might be shown and placed on record for succeed- 
,ing generations, that “the Lord knoweth how to deliver the 


Z godly,’ the ‘just,’ the ‘righteous,’ whom he will honor ‘ out | 


of temptations,’”’—out of the most perilous circumstances in 
| Which he may permit them to be placed. It is not apparent to 
“me that Abraham was fnagnanimous or generous to Lot in pro- 
‘posing that he go to the right or left, as he might desire, They 
bad equal rights of occupation. Neither of them owned a foot 
of the land, which as yet had been only “ promised,” not to 
, Abraham, but to his seed; and there was such an extent of 
‘Juxuriantly fertile and attractive pasturage open to them in all 
“directions, among the hills and on the plains, that I think it 
was a matter of small concern to either of them which way the 
other might choose to go. Judging charitably, can it be neces- 
lgary or possible for us to believe that Lot was “ selfish,” or more 
uworldly minded, more greedy of gain, or less godly, than Abra- 
pham, in choosing the plains, rather than the hills, as a place of 
wresidence? Is it certain, or even probable, that the idolatrous 
society of the hill country was really very much, or any, better 
‘than the society of the plains? Was not the entire environ- 
ment of the patriarchs miserably heathenish and corrupt? Is 
it not also true that, as occasion required, Lot appears to have 
‘ been capable of a magnanimity equal, if not superior, to Abra- 
‘ham’s. It is not recorded of him that he had so little faith in 
the protecting care of his God as to be willing to have his wife 
taken into the harems of Pharaoh and Abimelech, and do all 
, the lying that seemed necessary under the circumstances that 
ohe might save himself from harm, It would seem to be in 
“honorable contrast with the conduct of Abraham, that Lot, not 
“to save himself, but the stranger guests whom he had urged to 
“accept the hospitality of his home, courageously faced danger, 
‘and was willing (if it’ must be) to deliver his family to the indig- 
‘nities of the mob, if thereby he might secure to the men the 
-protection which, as a man of honor, he was bound, by the 
-gacred law of Eastern hospitality, to give them. I do not find 
it proved, nor to me does it seem quite reasonable to suppose, 
_ that Lot lost all his property as a punishment for his world- 
u _liness and folly. Is it not probable that it consisted largely of 
, , flocks and herds under the care of herdsmen on the hill-sides 
5 and i in the valleys, at a distance so remote from the city as to be 
safe from the destruction which came upon it? As I read the 
sceond chapter of the Second Epistle of Peter, I cannot doubt 
» that Divine inspiration intended to give distinguished honor to 
Lot for establishing and maintaining in such a place as Sodom 
(and the worse the place the greater the honor) a reputation for 
justice and righteousness and a character worthy of his reputa- 
tion ; and I have been unable to relieve myself of the conviction 
that Christian teachers have unconsciously yielded themselves 
to a spirit of detraction, in their interpretation of the word of 
- God, in forgetfulness of the grace and truth which there is in 
' Jesus, and of that highest law of Christian thought and action— 
the law of charity. 


Here is the Massachusetts correspondent’s “impres- 
‘sion. .. from the Bible record.” Now look at the facts 
_ a8 they stand out in the Bible record. It was Abraham 
“whom the Lord called his “friend ;” a distinction not 
awarded to any other person in the Old Testament story, 
—not even to Moses or to David. It was to Abraham 
and to his seed that the Lord promised the land of 
Canaan. As the patriarchal head of the tribe, of which 
Lot was a junior member, Abraham was entitled to the 
choice of position ; and in conceding it to Lot, he showed 
a rare magnanimity. Certainly Lot did not have the 
respect of his neighbors in Sodom to any remarkable 
~ Gegree,—as Abraham seems to have had it, even among 
Amorites and Hittites and Sodomites. Lot evidently 
, was a better man than the average Sodomite; but he was 
| saved from Sodom only by being almost dragged out of it, 
4 the Lord being merciful unto him.” And even this 


qjnercy seems to have been extended to Lot because of 
»Abraham’s relation to God; for the record stands explic- 


itly: “And it came {0 pass, when God destroyed the cities 





of the Plain, that God remembered Abraham, and sent 
Lot out of the midst of the overthrow.” To-day, the 
hope of every Christian believer, including our Massa- 
chusetts correspondent, is'that he is accepted because of 
his faith, as a child of faithful Abraham ; while the Moab- 
ites and the Ammonites, the incestuous children of Lot’s 
drunken debauches, were not permitted to “enter into 
the assembly of the Lord, even to the tenth generation ” 
of them. The Bible record on this subject seems to be 
pretty conclusive in favor of the pre-eminence of Abra- 
ham in his contrast with Lot,—whatever may be the 
teachings of Christian scholars, or the impressions of 
surface readers. 








HIS WILL. 
BY MRS, LUTHER KEENE. 


Of earthly goods I have small store; 

Of genius, or of grace, no more. 

Once, pondering on this low estate, 
I found a wondrous word, 
Which all my being stirred : 

T will, that they be where I am— 
Joint heir with me, their Lord.” 


Trembling, I scanned the record fair,— 
Would my poor name be written there? 
“They, Father, whom thou gavest me.” 
But he can only give 
The hearts he doth receive ; 
And mine—oh, joy !—hath long been his,— 
By that sweet hope doth live! 


I need not prove this will Divine, 
Nor ask what riches may be mine; 
Since perfect love hath made me heir, 
Perfect the gift must be. 
With him, eternally, 
Whatever here my soul hath missed 
Is there laid up for me. 





SIGNIFICANCE IN ORIENTAL NAMES. 


BY WILLIAM WRIGHT, D.D., F.R.G.8., 
SECRETARY OF THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


“ What’s in a name?” is an Occidental question, asked 
in a metallic age, and addressed to a practical people, 
who wear their names without any reference to their 
characters. The Anglo-Saxon William calls his eldest 
son William, and distributes ancestral epithets among 
the rest of his children with as little reference to their 
dispositions as the labels on his boxes bear to their con- 
tents. In the West, we are called by names simply to 
facilitate recognition, and that we may answer when we 
are called. On the same principle, we have family names 
or surnames; and so we group the descendants of great- 
grandfather Smith with as much precision as we arrange 
botanical specimens in a cabinet. Our family names 
are mere marks of relationship. 

Oriental names are, to a large extent, significates. They 
are not mere labels affixed to individuals to mark them 
off one from another. They reveal the character, disposi- 
tion, or circumstance that distinguishes the bearer from 
other men. 

If no special circumstance marks the birth of an Ori- 
ental boy, he is called throughout the stage of uniform 
babyhood simply Habiby (“my beloved’’), or ’Ainy 
(“my eye”); but as soon as he develops a marked char- 
acteristic, he is stamped with a new name. If he is 
fractious and unmanageable, he is called Wahsh (“wild 
beast’); if stubborn, he is called Dubb (“bear”); if 
cunning and sly, he is called Thalib (“fox”); if gentle 
and docile, he is called Kharouf (“lamb”). As the child 
is father to the man, so the peculiarities of the boy some- 
times become the habits of the youth, and the old name 
sticks to the man. By courtesy, however, the youth, on 
reaching man’s estate, is honored by the name Abu 
(“father”). He may be designated “the father of a red 
beard;” or “the father of a tongue,” if he be a great 
talker; or “ the father of horsemanship,” if he be a hard 
rider; but, as a rule, he receives such a name as Abu 
Ibrahim, or Abu Yakoub, in anticipation of the time when 
he shall have a son Abraham or Jacob. Should he live 
an obscure and colorless life, he is likely to be known 
only as the father of his son to the end of the chapter. 

We know nothing of the early life of the patriarch 
Abram, or what names he may have borne in his youth. 
When he first appeared on the stage of Bible history he 
was sixty years of age, and then he had already attained 

to the lofty name, “ Father of highness,” or “ Exalted 
father.” The life and deeds that had won that name 
had made him by far the greatest man in the East, and 
to the present duy he is by far the grandest human per- 
sonage in the whole Oriental landscape. More than 





Alfred to the English, or Washington to the Americans, 
is the patriarch Abraham to Orientals. 

“The stainless knight and perfect gentleman.” Such 
heroes as Joshua and Saladin, like the resolute and suc- 
cessful Wellington and Grant, might hurl back the 
enemy and save the state, and for a time the splendor 
of their deeds might raise them to the level of the patri- 
arch; but the rainbow glory that enveloped these warriors 
was but a thing of the passing storm, and, when the storm 
had subsided, the majesty of the patriarch stood out peer- 
less like Hermon amid the surrounding mountains. 

The whole Orient is full of traditions that have grown 
up around the name of Abraham. At every Bedawy 
camp-fire, he is the theme of legends sacred and heroic. 
Shrines dedicated to the “ Friend of God” (Khalilullah) 
abound on every side; and the people of Damascus, for 
instance, talk familiarly of the good King Abraham, who 
humbled the proud and showed mercy to the fallen, 
while their own Amawee Khaleefehs, and Suleymans are 
fast falling back into oblivion. Even Muhammed him- 
self, with his seedy and blood-stained record, is a shady 
character in the eyes of his followers, beside the chival- 
rous Father of the Faithful. 

The numerous written traditions of the patriarch, and 
the far more numerous unwritten traditions, all point to 
a real struggle, in which the Semitic chieftain was in 
deadly conflict with the ancient inhabitants of Ur of the 
Chaldees. Whether the belief in one God had come 
down to Abraham from his ancestor Shem, or whether, 
as many traditions allege, he reached that knowledge by 
observation and reflection, one thing is certain, that he 
became the champion of a puritan movement which led 
to the withdrawal of his family from Ur to Haran, and 
finally to his separation from his family at Haran, and 
to his departure in search of a new home. The Bible 
narrative is told with self-evidencing simplicity ; but the 
event was a convulsion with which the Orient has ever 
since rung. Abram the exalted father had heard among 
the moon-worshtpers of Ur and Haran a Divine guidin 
voice, and he came out of the conflict with the knowledge 
of a personal and holy God as his friend. Abram the ex, 
alted father became Abraham the father of a multitude, 
who in Egypt, in the desert, among the Canaanites and 
other nations of the world,.continued to be witnesses of 
the one living and true God. In conflict as the frieng 
of God, Abram became strong, heroic, and holy; and 
Abraham, victorious through faith, not only became the 
father of the numerous Semitic peoples descended from 
him, but of the greater multitudes still who are “ of like 
faith with Abraham.” 

The change of name was thus made not only to fore- 
shadow the patriarch’s natural relation to Edomites,, 
Ishmaelites, and Israelites, but also to mark him out as 
the spiritual father of all those who are “Abraham’s seed 
and heirs according to the promise ” (Gal. 3: 29). Thus 
the exalted father, the unique central figure among 
Oriental peoples, becomes, by perpetual covenant, father 
of the whole human family in covenant with God. 

Sarai, Abram’s wife, only appears in conjunction with 
her lerd. Mild, submissive, ready to sacrifice truth and 
honor for her husband’s sake, shé is the ideal wife of the 
great Oriental sheikh. 

The name “Sarai” has generally been supposed to mean 
“My princess,” and high authorities believe that the 
word means “Contentious.” Others connect the word 
with an Arabic root which means “ fruitfulness.” 

Whatever possible meanings the word may have, 
etymologically considered, the wife of Abram would not 
have been called “The contentious.” Nothing that we 
know of in her history would merit such an epithet, 
and Abram would not have tolerated a name reflecting 
on the disposition of his wife. The word “Sar” was 
used to denote a leader, chief, or prince among Baby- 
lonians and Hittites, as well as among the Semitic peo- 
ples. Abram was a Sar in the eyes of all who knew him, 
and “Sarai” was the appropriate name of the Sar’s wife. 
The wife of Abram partook of Abram’s honor; and when 
his name was enlarged in accordance with the fuller 
blessing, “Sarai” became “Sarah,’ with all the blessing of 
queenliness and fruitfulness which the word contains. 

Both names are dealt with in truly Oriental fashion. 
The Oriental rolls his words as a sweet morsel under his 
tongue. He plays with names, and finds their rhythm 
sweet in his mouth, and pleasant to the ear. 

The latent music in the name “Abram” becomes vocal 
in “Abraham,” and the name “Sarai,” with its honorable 
but restricted meanings, blooms into “Sarah,” “princess” 
and “ queen,” in relation to her husband, and in the cove- 
nantrelation to all thefaithful. Inthechange also a sacred 
and solemn significance was given to the names. The 
letter “H” (f9) added to each name is one of the four 
letters in the awful and incommunicable name Jehovah 
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(77/7); and thus the Almighty, in taking them into 
perpetual covenant with himself, communicated to them 
a part of his most sacred namé. 

. Jacob received his name from a simple incident at his 
birth. The event had arrived for which the astute 
Eliezer had gone on his matrimonial mission to Haran. 
Isaac, the son of Sarah (“‘ princess”) fitly married the 
daughter of Milcah (“queen ’’), and she liad been given 
to him to be “the mother of thousands of millions.” 
The marriage had been the business of the whole emi- 
grant tribe, and the thoughts of all were concentrated 
on the birth about.to be, The breath of prophecy had 
stirred regarding the children to be born,—one set of 
traditions say by the voice of Shem; others, by that of 
Melchizedek,—but more likely the message was delivered 
by Abraham, the prophet-priest of the tribe wuose faith 
was fixed in the promise. The eternal covenant hung 
on the fruit of the womb about to be revealed; and the 
hope of every black tent and every camp follower centred 
in the blessing to be vouchsafed. Heavy responsibility 
rested on the simple and illiterate but believing women, 
who met that day in Sarah’s tent, and presided at the 
birth of the twins. They had awaited their summons with 
intense expectancy, and they noted every circumstance 
with more than the reverence of superstition. They 
were engaged in the manufacture of sacred history, and 
they were true to their trust. 

The downy appearance of the first-born secured for 
him the name “ Esau,” “The hairy.” When the second 
appeared, he was in the unconscious act of holding his 
brother's heel. One of the midwives exclaimed “ Jacob ” 
( 3/9"), which literally means “ He holds the heel,” and 
the word uttered expressive of the act became the fixed 
name of the child. “The hairy” and “The heeler” 
gazetted on the wings of camp gossip, became the fixed 
names of the babes. The name Jacob, so simply given, 
was of marvelous aptitude, From the precocious act of 
seizing Esau’s heel (Jy) he was called (30, Yakoub) 
Jacob. The word also means “he sueceeds,” or “he 
fellows ;” and it thus marked the historical fact of his 
peing a younger brother. 

The natal names became the pet epithets of the nur- 
gery, and clung to the boys as they budded into man-- 
hood. Esidu became the rough, red, shaggy hunter. As 
with unkempt locks he was wont to speed after the hart 
or gazelle, he was more truly Esau than when as an infant 
the midwife stamped him with the name. 

Jacob’s name lent itself to every phase of his developed 

haracter. He was the “ heel seizer,” the “ comer [after 
or] behind,” the “tripper-up,” the “supplanter,” the 
{.deeeiver.” The name covered the act of base selfish- 
@ess, by which the birthright of a starving man was 
secured for a mess.of pottage, and it included the cunning 
cruelty of deceiving his father and robbing his brother. 
“Is not,” said Esau (Gen. 27 : 86), “he rightly named 
Jacob? for he hath supplanted me these two times; he 
took away my birthright; and, behold, now he hath 
taken away my blessing.” 

It would lead me from my purpose to refer to Jacob’s 

sin in securing the blessings promised to Abraham. It 
will perhaps be enough to say that Abraham had both 
faith and patience. He believed, and he awaited God’s 
time and way. Jacob had faith, but he lacked patience; 
and by hurrying to secure the blessings that were sure, 
he acted faithlessly in faith, and ho sunk in disgrace 
and misery. 
. His haste, however, and sin did not thwart the Divine 
purpose, After a long series of years, during which he 
had been alternately deceiver and deceived, he finds 
himself at last in the presence of God. The “tripper-up” 
wrestled, and was “tripped up.” The hollow of his thigh 
was strained as he wrestled. The God of Abraham takes 
Jacob, the “taker by the heel,” on his own low ground, 
and through lowliness and weakness leads him on to 
communion with himself. The self-reliant Jacob who 
even from birth was ever disposed to help himself,— 
cheating his brother, plotting with his mother in his own 
interest, deceiving his father, and outwitting Laban, now 
stands weak and helpless, and pleading with God for his 
blessing. Like Paul, in after days, the turning-point has 
come in Jacob’s history; for, behold, he prayeth. He 
admits the whole tricky and ignoble past, as he discloses 
that his name is Jacob, 

As he clings to Jehovah, emptied of self, and drawn 
away from theself-centre, “Jacob” becomes “ Israel,” “He 
who striveth with God;” “for as a prince hast thou 
power with God and with man, and hast prevailed” 
(Gen. 82; 28). With the new name a new nature is 
given, and a new capacity for spiritual development. 
Jacob is received back’into the covenant with Abraham, 
and his new name is drawn from the same Hebrew root 
as thatof hisgrandmother Sarah; and as the “H”’ of Jeho- 





vah is incorporated in her new name and that of Abra- 
ham, so the name of God (E)) is forever linked with his. 
Unlike Abraham, the greater patriarch, Jacob con- 
tinued to be called by his old as well as by his new and 
nobler name, and this may serve to indicate that the 
grace given to Israel did not all at once change the char- 
acter of Jacob, as is clear from the suppleness of his lan- 
guage on meeting Esau, and from his favoritism in his 
own family, But, on the whole, with the changed name 
there followed a hallowed and mellowed life, in marked 
contrast with his earlier career. He had learned that 
highest wisdom, to know himself in God’s light, and his 
after career was princely with both God and man. 
London, England. 





DODDRIDGE’S LAST HYMN. 
BY THE REV. SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD. 


In the “ Diary of Joseph Williams,” and under the date 
January 13, 1753, that excellent man writes to the Rev. 
T. Randall, and quotes in full the “last hymn” of Dr. 
Doddridge. The fact is valuable for several reasons, and 
will interest all who love the sacred songs of the Church. 

Williams was himself a hymn-writer, whose verses met 
the approval of Dobell and other compilers. One of 
his hymns, 

“To thy great name, O Prince of peace! 

Our grateful song we raise,’’ 

was sung March 17, 1745, at the installation of the Rev. 
Benjamin Faweett (Doddridge’s beloved pupil) over the 
congregation at Kidderminster, which was Mr. Williams’s 
own home. His love for Watts and Doddridge, and for 
Baxter, and the older hymn-writers, makes his biogra- 
phy a real treasure. It is due to this affectionate quota- 
tion of hymns and verses that we are now able to present 
the “last hymn” of Doddridge without abridgment, and 
to fix its date and circumstances. . 

I do not pretend to be exhaustive in this brief mono- 
graph. Let that remain for others, who, with time and 
strength at their command, can compare textsand editions. 

Mr. Williams says; “I think I must conclude my letter 
with Dr. Doddridge’s swan-like song, lately come to 
my hands, [Qy. Through Mr. Fawcett?] which it is said 
he composed, and oft with pleasure repeated, on his 
death-bed: 

“While on the verge of life I stand, 
And view the scene on either hand, 
My spirit struggles with its clay, 
And longs to wing its flight away. 
“Where Jesus dwells, my soui would be; 
It faints, my much-lov’d Lord to see. 
Earth, twine no more about my heart, 
For ’tis far better to depart. 
Come, ye angelic envoys, come, 
And lead the willing pilgrim home: 
You know the way to JEsus’ throne, 
Source of my joys, and of your own. 
“That blessed interview !| how sweet 
To fall transported at his feet! 
Rais’d in his arms—to view his face 
Through the full beamings of his grace. 
“To view Heav’n’s shining courtiers round, 
Each with immortal glories crown’d ; 
And, while his form in each I trace, 
Belov’d, and loving, all t?embrace. 
** As with a seraph’s voice, to sing; 
To fly, as on a cherub’s wing; 
Performing, with unwearied hands, 
A perfect Saviour’s high commands. 
“Yet, with this prospect full in sight, 
I wait his signal for my flight; 
For ’tis a heaven begun to know, 
To love, and serve my Lord below.” 


No one, I think, can read these lines without recog- 
nizing the devout Doddridge in them, not merely as to 
the sentiment, but as to the language. There was in 
Doddridge a certain slipshod way of passing over a diffi- 
culty. Even his admirer, Mr. Williams, admits that he 
does not think Dr. Doddridge’s academy “strictly enough 
governed.” And whoever reads the familiar letters and 
meditations of the author of the Rise and Progress will 
concede that his piety did not always flow unchecked. 
Doddridge, both in metre and in life, was singularly 
human ; and this is the quality which gives to his last 
hymn its pathetic power. He was honesty incarnate; if 
he felt, he wrote, and he wrote as he felt. 

Dr. Edwin F. Hatfield, in his admirable sketch, has 
given Philip Doddridge his appropriate meed of praise. 
Born in London, June 26, 1702,—a feeble infant barely 
recalled from death,—the career of the future preacher 
and teacher led him into association with Isaac Watts, 
Lady Huntingdon, and the goodly and godly number of 





those whose evangelical religion was to vitalize the almost 
dead Church of England. In 1750’ he laid the founda- 
tion of a fatal consumption of the lungs at the funeral 
of the Rev. Samuel Clark, D.D., his old pastor; and it 
was also in this year that the “ Rise and Progress of Reli- 
gion in the Soul” made his name illustrious. ; 

Of the present hymn we are told that its original title , 
is, ““ The Happiness of Departing and Being with Christ: 
Philippians 1 : 28.” The received tradition is that it was 
composed after a conversation with Dr. Clark on thé 
happiness of the disembodied saints. This conversatic# 
caused a vivid and inspiring dream, in which Doddridgé 
conceived of himself as entering heaven and enjoying 
the sight of our risen and glorious Redeemer: Thits} 
produced by all these thoughts and hopes, sprang up 
the hymn, 

‘As Tlium, like a mist, rose into towers.” 


I do not care to controvert this story flatly; but Mr, 
Williams’s account appears to give us a new and even 
more beautiful nidus for this sweet song. The author 
fell a victim to his unstinted labors, and to the ravages 
of a quick consumption, at Lisbon, October 26, 1751. 
He had been sent thither, with his wife (and with a purse 
of £400), by Lady Huntingdon and others, but he died 
in less than a month. In personal appearance he was tal] 
and slight. His activity and energy, and his zeal for 
religion and for religious scholarship, need no comment, 

Let his own words tell us with what sentiments he left 
Falmouth for Lisbon : 

“The means I am about pursuing to save life, as far as 
I am solely concerned, are to my apprehension worse 
than death. My profuse night-sweats are very weaken- 
ing tomy material frame ; but the most distressing nights 
to this frail body have been as the beginning of heaven 
to my soul. God hath, as it were, let heaven down upon 
me in those nights of weakness and waking. Blessed be 
his name.” To Lady Huntingdon he said: “I can as 
well go to heaven from Lisbon as from my own study at 
Northampton.” He saw no hope of recovery, but his 
heart “rejoiced in God his Saviour.” “I can call him,” 
he said, “under this failure of everything else, its stfength 
and everlasting portion.” ree 

On the 30th of September he again repeats this assur- 
ance of his belief in the better world. Seated in his 
easy-chair in the cabin, he declares that he has been 
enjoying “ the brightest thoughts of all his life.” “Such 
transporting views of the heavenly world is my Father 
now indulging me with, as no words can express!” was, 
in one form or another, his frequent exclamation. 

He did indeed “ go to heaven from Lisbon,” and they 
buried him in the little cemetery attached to “the Eng- 
lish factory.” He was but fifty years of age. 

Dr. Hatfield and Dr. Hitchcock have both given recent 
currency to this hymn. It can be found, elsewhere, in 
modern books. Sometimes it is called by hymnologists 
his “best hymn;” but those who do this forget the 
“cloud of witnesses” who have sung that gloriousanthem: 

“© God of Bethel. by whose hand . 

Thine Israel still is fed.” 

This present piece, however, has been less changed than 
that, though it has lost, in Evans (1786) and Rippon 
(1784), and everywhere else, its most characteristic stanza, 
Dobell, Lady Huntingdon, Whitefield, and Dwight do 
not include it in their collections. In America, we have 
it in the old “ Watts and Select,” and in Abner Jones’s 
“Church Melodies” (18383). 

It needs no stretch of fancy to believe this hymn, then, 
to have been the product of those ten days at sea, nor to 
discern the characteristic spirit of the dying man in that 
omitted stanza : 

“To view Heav’n’s shining courtiers round, 
Each with immortal glories crown’d ; 
And, while his form in each I trace, 
Belov’d, and loving, ali ? embrace.” 


For he was the apostle of charity to his generation. 





THE SPIRIT OF WORSHIP. 
BY DELIA W. LYMAN. 


In The Sunday School Times, some months ago, there 
was a most suggestive comment by the Editor, to the 
effect that few people spend a tithe of the time in pre- 
paring their thoughts for public worship on Sunday, 
which they expend in adjusting their outside raiment. 
Though the freshness of attire which on a Sunday morn- 
day is universal throughout Christendom most fittingly 
symbolizes the purity of heart and mind with which we 
should enter the house of God, how often the symbél 
effaces all remembrance of the thing symbolized! : 

How much more seldom would the sermons be pré- 
nounced dull, the prayers long, and»the singing poor, if 
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a part of the time between breakfast and church on Sun- 
day morning were spent in earnest prayer, that the ser- 
mon may be received as a message from God, that the 
prayer and singing may be participated in as a personal 
act of homage to the Lord of the Sabbath! The right 
spirit is in these selections from a “Prayer for Sunday 
Morning,” written many years ago by Mrs. Hannah More: 

“O Lord, I desire to begin the day and the week with 
thee. Let asolemn sense of thy presence be upon my 
mind; and while I offer my supplications in the name of 
my only Mediator, the Lord Jesus Christ, comfort my 
heart by the assurance that thou art nigh unto all them 
that call upon thee, even all such as call upon thee faith- 
fully.... 

“T thank thee, O Lord, for the opportunities which I 
am invited to enjoy this day of hearing those blessed 
truths the knowledge of which is essential to the salva- 
tion of my soul. Oh, give me grace diligently to attend 
to thy word, enable me to understand it, and make me 
anxious to improve by it, that the sermons which I 
hear may not rise up against me at the great day. 

* “Bless, O gracious God, the ministers of thy gospel, 
especially my own, who show unto us the way of salva- 
tion. Do thou teach them, that they may be able to 
teach us. O Lord, may thy word this day awaken my 
conscience, that I may see more evil in the nature of sin, 
more danger from the guilt of it, and be more earnest to 
secure an interest in Christ, the only Saviour. 

*T beseech thee, O Lord, to keep me this day from all 
worldly thoughts and words; and may thy Spirit suggest 
such things to my mind as are suitable to this holy part 
of my time. ... Preserve me, whilst in thy house, from 
a stupid and a wandering frame: strengthen my memory 
to retain what I hear, and make this day a time of real 
benefit to my soul, for which I may have reason to bless 
thee to all eternity: for Jesus Christ’s sake. Amen.” 

Just here, may it not be asked of those who excuse 
themselves from such times of preparation by the plea 
that there is no time on Sunday morning, Why, in any 
but exceptional cases, should the freshest, most beautiful, 
early hours of the Lord’s Day be spent, as in so many of 
our homes, in unnecessary sleep? Why should that day, 
rather than any other, be so cut off at the beginning? 

In an up-town church in New York, the writer found 
the following ‘‘ Hints for Church Attendants” on printed 
slips scattered among the pews: 

“1, Prepare for divine service in your closet, not at 
your toilet. 

“2. Be early at church, and occupy the moments before 
service with meditation and prayer. 

“3, Consider the sermon, no matter who may be the 
preacher, as a message to you from God, not as an effort 
of man. 

_ “4, Pray before, during, and after the service for the 
minister and your fellow-worshipers. 

. 5, In God’s house all should be ‘kindly affectioned 
one to another with brotherly love, in honor preferring 
one another.’ Greet cordially those around you; wel- 
come strangers into your pews; but let all be done rever- 
éntly, and for the glory of God. 

~ “6, Give according to your means. If you spend 
money for dress and luxuries, do not stint your offerings 
for God’s house. Always begin to economize with self 
first, and with God last. 

“ “7, Carry your religion into your daily life.” 

Over the entrance to the little parish church at 
‘Hawarden, England, where Mr. Gladstone worships 
whenever he is at his country home, are inscribed these 
‘directions, which may be suggestive to those of other 
sects as well as the humble parishioners for whom they 
were designed : 

“On your Way to Church.—On your way to the Lord’s 
house, be thoughtful, be silent, or say but little, and that 
little good. Speak not of other men’s faults; think of 
your own; for you are going to ask forgiveness. Never 
stay outside; go in at once; time spent inside should be 
precious. 

“In Church.—Kneel down very humbly and pray. 
Spend the time that remains in prayers. Remember the 
awful presence into which you have come. Do not look 
about to discover who are coming in, nor for any other 
cause, It matters not to you what others are doing; 
attend to yourself. Fasten your thoughts firmly on the 

holy service ; do not miss one word. This needs asevere 
struggle; you have no time for vain thoughts. The 
blessed Spirit will strengthen you if you persevere. 

“After Church.—Remain kneeling and pray. Be silent. 
Speak to no one till you are outside; the church is God’s 
house, even when prayer is over. Be quiet and thought- 
ful.as you go through the churchyard. 

t: “On your Way Home.—Be careful of your talk, or the 
world will soon slip back into your heart. Remember 


where you have been, and what you have done. Resolve | then planted Daisy over all. She was smiling, eager for 
and try to live a better life.” | a grand war of brushes, water, and pigments. 
| “T will mix you some tints in the dish—so; and then 
| you can tell me when you would like another color, and 
I will give it to you. In this way we shall be sure to 
keep the box clean, you know.” 
To this remark of mine, Daisy remained silent; but she 
began to fill her brush with more than enough water. 
“You will be careful about touching my box,—won’t 
t you?” I said. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


mae ene 


A SUNNY VISITOR. 
BY ROSE HAWTHORNE LATHROP. 


7 y, ask a little girl abou 
if you wean very _——— day, 2 g : She nodded her head nearly off, put her silken red 
four years old to spend it with you; I mean a very nice " 4 
, ae: me ae under lip over the upper one, and gave a great swash to 
little girl, like Daisy Sparrow. There was a telephone | ; ; : 
- : ’ ‘ | the paper, all the dainty knuckles in her pretty little 
between her mother’s house and mine (we lived in the | " ‘ y . 
P ‘i ' hand working energetically with the brush. In less time 
country), and I had only to rise from the breakfast-table, | A Ang I A A letel a 
and go to the telephone, and call up Mrs. Sparrow, and y Po neers O peg Ate, cry Bpclerse 


ask her if Daisy might come over to see me, and then with a strange device, which might have been a dragon, 


P 4 _+_ | or possibly was a thunder-storm. 
order my little basket-wagon, and start off to fetch Daisy | ¢ Have you another bit of paper, Mrs. Plaworthy ?* 


back in it. The weather was frosty upon the particular 4 TS 
‘ : “ws | she asked, as I was sitting down to some fancy-work, 

day of which I write, and Mrs. Sparrow said it had taken |“ ,, Tanke Gn diesk 1 mise come eek ak ob wt Mek Od 
her a long while to prepare her small daughter for the | , ide clean” I & . ) i 4 y 
journey. First, a pair of gaiters had to be glued upon | a ee oe 
J ‘ sad i ‘ : | She did asI asked, and looked up with a gleeful smile. 
her chubby little legs. Then a pair of tiny snow-shoes | “Oh! this will do.” she cried 
had to be cajoled into applying themselves to her feet; | nee Re ao ‘ 

, ‘ , , The brush, dripping with water, now went floundering 
and a silk handkerchief, whose points behind and before, : : ; 

into my cherished paint-box, first deluging one cake and 


Paes 96 seartigesyl og Bdiidt genoa? son rv then another, while I gave a start, and then exclaimed: 
: 2 y-Bray | “Oh, my dear! I asked you to let me mix any color 


cami beg _— bag vay _ ae ae — se ee a | you wanted!” And I seized the brush-handle as calmly 
come off like a fly’s legs during all the jolting and pull- | : . 
as my feelings permitted, 


ing which Mrs. Sparrow found it necessary to resort to. a - 

Then a muff, about as big as a small kitten, was hung upon | oo en pov mages, or Seen, a 

her shoulders by a ribbon. Moreover, a brown plush | si - ese — — ss i owe 

hood, which consisted almost entirely of a peak, was put be nonce caliicey > a bgp pe ae oven — 

like an extinguisher upon Daisy’s shining brown hair. | ere fe WOER AEM, Sere Teen Cant wer ring beta 

ee tt slke Gtn-enieh tek tes: Meenas: ta the | spread over the given space out of all proportion, I saw 
gon, Daisy slyly turn the sheet of paper in order to find that 


sang es: ees ae hoe nana me Ts any. nice clean blank which she seemed to expect. Her face 
Her large gray eyes, so full of intelligence, rolled up at | ‘tt te dibantbahiend 


mine roguishly, and she smiled one of those half-| ; , 
repressed smiles which make a child seem wiser than | aettian WAS Ce ee ee 


anybody else. “ But you can’t use it more than twice, you see, for it 


if ; . a) SoS - & ” j 
‘Tt is Sather cold this Morning, Te t it # I said, only has two sides,” said I. “Shall I give you another 
smiling back. “Are you quite warm enough ? sheet?” 


The peachy ser a oe amon ged 9 att _ “TI might look at pitsures,” she returned, beginning to 
Re Oe te er ee cS Tea Oe | aade diets dome ber debetenl dictionary. 


much. Daisy soon said, in a clear voice: » : ‘ 
“Oh! I have something for you, Mrs. Pinworthy.” “ ae My res x a SO Se Christma 


“Ts it possible! What may it be?” i r 
She pulled off a minute glove, and began to poke her ae a oF ee SS ee ey, ee ee 
a eH hers vat ge fumbli I hastened to put the little portfolio which contained 
~ Sones acm rea ta p Shag = poe d, supposing them on the sofa, so that Daisy could shuffle them all at 
shat hele heed ticke t for " ree pa “ her ease. I supposed that this source of amusement 
“No, from me,” anewered Daisy, teking out: néat would last a great while, and entered, myself, upon’ the 

, : , embroidering of a fancy doyley with quiet deliberaffén. 


little business card. 
; . “T think these are beautiful,” she announced, nodding 
“ ” l ? ? 
pga Sesigie + Ace Weg St cs ha her active little head. But almost at once a great sigh 


fixed fi ith th ion i 
‘com one Did Teaco fb say i pie hs told me that she was tired of her occupation, and that I 
‘ must bestir myself to find her another. 


Daisy shook her head. “No; I found it,” she replied. : , 
“Do you lunch in this house?” she asked, as I got up. 


“Well, it is a very nice card. Ticket, you call it?” 
“Yes, indeed; and before very long it will be time for 


“Yes, Mrs. Pinworthy ; it is a tickset.” 
“Certainly, it shall be a ticket. And it was very, very |!unch. Meanwhile, let us play a game of cheeses.” 
With these words I began whirling round and round, 


good of you to think of putting it in your pocket for me. 
and then suddenly sinking to the floor, and my plain, 


But it is a ticket for what?” 
“To keep!” exclaimed Daisy, with a touch of re- | full, silk skirt immediately formed a fine appearance of 
proach in her voice. a great cheese, which gradually subsided. As soon as it 
“Why, of course," I cried, as if I ought to have | had done so I rose up, whirled, and made another cheese, 
thought of that. “A ticket to keep! It is a new kind, | While Daisy shouted with laughter, and pranced round 
me, poking my skirt with her toes, and slapping it with 


but delightful, I am sure.” : . j ; 
When we reached the house, Daisy walked in at the | her hands. This game always suits Daisy to perfection, 
and she would watch it for an age, if any one could be 


front door with great dignity, and replied to the servant’s 
found who would not die of making such cheeses in half 


pleasant greeting with the words: 
an hour. When I was all out of breath, and flopped 


“Yes, I have come to visit Mrs, Pinworthy,—to spend : 
the whole day. What are you going to show me, Mrs. | Cown on the rug quite limp, she scampered up to me, and 
flung her arms round my neck, and kissed me heartily. 


Pinworthy?” Daisy in an instant threw aside her for- 
“T’ll come to visit you again to-morrow,” she promised, 


mality, and put onthe funniest little air of good-humored 
condescension, as much as to say that she would stay | enthusiastically. “Will you be so hossingtable as to 
ask me?” 


just as long as she found the place thrillingly interesting. 
“Qh! I don’t know; we will see,” I answered, begin-| ‘Some to-morrow,” I pantingly replied. 
ning to remove her little wraps. “I promise youa good| She puther hands on her hips, and stood looking at me. 
time, whatever we do; so don’t be afraid that youwillbe| “You have to be pretty bright to keep me ’mused,— 
sorry you came, my pet.” don’ you?” she chuckled, ‘What shall we do now?” 
Having reached my private parlor upstairs, intowhich | “Let us cut out paper dolls and animals,” I answered, 
the sun poured as if it would outdo the sparkling fire | screwing myself up for another performance as if I had 
in the grate, Daisy looked about her inquiringly, and | been a mechanical toy. Soon the table was enriched 
with little people, and cats, horses, hens, pigs, and pea- 


demanded : 

“Are you going to let me paint? You had better, | cocks, cut out of double note-paper, so that they stood 
Mrs. Pinworthy.” up nicely. ‘ 

“Oh, dear! must I?” Well, I will get you my water-| In this way the day sped on, full of real work on my 
colors, and a big sheet of paper; and if you will promise | part, for the sake of winning approbation from my small 
not to mix the colors up, you shall daub away to your | guest; but as sweet work as ever was undertaken, and 
heart’s content.” freshened every few minutes by a smile from Daisy which 

I arranged a big dictionary upon a chair by the centre- | was as lovely as a wild flower, or some cunning attitude 
table, and a cushion on the elevation thus made, and! or remark of hers which warmed my heart. 
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LESSON HELPS. 


—_—--- < 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
[First Quarter, 1887.] 


Gen. 1 : 26-31; 2:1-3 

















1, January 2.—The Beginning 

Z Fantiary 9.—Sin and Death.........ccrsrccrrcssossessessoesscoevseces Gen, 3: 1-46, 17-19 
3. January 16.—Cain atid Abel. Gen, 4: 316 
4. January 23.—N00D And Whe AP, .cssccceccecenseecesenerssesescessoossees Gen, 6 : 9.22 
'§. January 30.—The Call of Abram........ o Gen, 12: 1-9 
6, February 6.—Lot's CNOlce.....cccccccessorcessveeee sossscseseeressoveoeeese Gen, 13 : 1-13 
‘7, February 13.—God’'s Covenant with ADAM... c..css..ceereeseers Gen, 15: 5-18 
.8. February 2.—Abraham Pleading for Sodom... «Gen, 18 : 23-33 
0. February 27.~—Destruction of B0dOM..........i..ccccccssesseesees Gen, 19 : 15-26 
10, March 6.—Abratiam Offering Isaac. Gen, 22 : 1-14 
TL. March 13.—Jacob at Bethe)......c.ccccccccrsscsessecceseesessnseeee stoned ,..Gen, 28 : 10-22 





12, March 20.—Jacob’s New Name......... Gen. 32: 9-12, 24-30 
13, March 27,—Review ; ‘Temperance Lesson, Gen. 9: 18-27; Missionary 
Lesson, Gen, 18 : 1726, 





LESSON XII., SUNDAY, MARCH 20, 1887. 
Titre: JACOB'S NEW NAME. 


LESSON TEXT. 


(Gen, 82: 9-12, 24-30.) 
COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 

9. And Ja‘cob said, O God of| 9 And Jacob said, O God of my 
my father A’bra-ham, and God of father Abraham, and God of 
‘my father I’saac, the Lorp which my father Isaac, O Lorp, 
saidst unto me, Return unto thy which saidst unto me, Return 
country, and to thy kindred, and unto thy country, and to thy 
I will deal well with thee: kindred, and I will do thee 

10. I am not worthy of the least | 10 good : 11 am not worthy of the 
of all the mercies, and of all the least of all the mercies, and of 
truth, which thou hast shewed all the truth, which thou hast 
unto thy. servant; for with my shewed unto thy servant ;. for 
staff I passed over this Jér’dan ; with my staff I passed over 
and now I am become two bands. this Jordan; and how I am 

1l. Deliver me, I pray thee, | 11 become two companies. De- 
from the hand of my brother, liver me, I pray thee, from the 
from the hand of E/sau: for I hand of my brother, from the 
fear him, lest he will come and hand of Esau: for I fear him, 
smite me, and the mother with lest he come and smite me, the 
the children. 12 mother with the children. And 
£12. And thou saidst, I will thou saidst, I will surely do 
purely do theo good, and make thee good, and make thy seed 
thy seed as the sand of the sea, as the sand of the sea, which 
which cannot be numbered for cannot be numbered for mul- 
Soultitude, titude, 


24 And Jacob was left alone; and 
nd there wrestled a man with there wrestled a man with him 
him until the breaking of the until the breaking of the day. 
day, 25 And when he saw that he pre- 

25. And when he saw that he pre- Vailed not against him, he 
Vailed not against him, he touched touched the hollow of his 
the hollow of his thigh; and the thigh ; and the hollow of Ja- 
hollow of Jacob's thigh was out of cobl’s thigh was strained, as he 
joint, as he wrestled with him. 26 wrestled with him. And he 

26. And he said, Let me go, for said, Let me go, for the day 
the Why breaketh. And he said, breaketh. And he said, I will 
Lwalbnot let theo gp, except thou wot let thee go, except thou 
Ddless me. 27 bless me. And he said unto 

27. And he said unto him, What him, What isthy name? And 
ds thy name? And he said, Jacob, | 28 he said, Jacob, And he said, 

28. And he said, Thy name Thy name shall be called no 
shall be called no more Ji’cob, more Jacob, but 2Israel: for 
but Is’ra-el: for as a prince hast thou hast ¢striven with God 
thou power with God and with and with men, and hast pre- 
men, and hast prevailed. 29 vailed. And Jacob asked him, 

20. And Jacob asked him, and and said, Tell me, I’ pray thee, 
said, Tell me, I pray thee, thy thy name. And he said, Where- 
hame. And he said, Wherefore fore is it that thou dost ask 
ts it that thou dost ask after my aftermy name? And he blessed 
name? And he blessed him there. | 30 him there. And Jacob called 

30, And Ji’cob called the name the name of the place 5 Peniel : 
of the place Pe-ni’el: for I have for, said he, | have seen God 
seen God face to face, and my face to face, and my life is 
lite is preserved. preserved. 


‘I Heb, Tam lese than all &c. 2 That is, He who striveth with God, ar, God 
striverh, * The Sept. and Vulgate have, thou hast had power wit God, 

mel tear need prevail ayainst wen. ¢Or, had power with That is, The 
Jace of Goe 

Tn verse 9 the American Committee would substitute the Divine name 
“Jevovah” for “the Lornp” and “who” for “which”; in verse 10 
“showed” for“ shewed’’ ; and they would omit the marginal note 3, 


° 


* 24, And Jiveob was tent dione; 
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LESSON PLAN. 
Torte OF THE QUARTER: Beginnings. 


GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: Before the mountains 
were brought forth, or ever thow hadst formed the earth and the 
work, even from everlasting to everlasting, thou art God.—Psa. 
90; 2. 


Lesson Toric: The Beginning of Human Exaltation, 


1. Humiliation, vs. 9-12. 
Lesson OUTLINE: { 2. Persistency, vs. 24-26. 
3. Exattation, vs. 27-30. 


Gotprn Text: And he said, J will not let thee go, except 
thox dless me,.—Gen, 32: 26. 


Darry Home READINGS: 


M.—Gen. 32 : 9-12, 24-20. Beginning of human exaltation. 
T.—Gen. $2: 1-8. Jacob's alarm. 

W.—Gen, 32 : 18-28. Jacob's schemes. 

T.—Gen, 33; 1-20. Jacob comforted. 

F.—Gen, 35:1-15. Jacob in prosperity. 

$.—Rom. § : 1-18. Human exaltation proceeding. 


LESSON, ANALYSIS. 
I, HUMILIATION. 


1. Promises Remembered ; 


O Lord, which saidst unto me, Return Aid 

Return unto the land of thy fathers (Gen. 31 

Now arise . return unto the land of thy Fed hey (Gen, 81: 13). 
There bath n not failed one word ae all. his good promise (1 Kings 8: 5} 
Having... these promises, ... let us cleanse ourselves (2 Cor. 73% 


i. Unworthiness Confessed : 


I am not worthy of the least of all the mercies (10). 


Whose shoes I am not worthy to bear (Matt. 3:1 % 

Lord, I.am not worthy that thou shouldest come (Matt. 8 : 8). 
I am no more worthy to be called thy son (Luke 15 : 19). 

I... am not meet to be called an apostle (1 Cor. 15 : 9). 


lll, Fear Acknowledged: 


For I fear him, lest he come and smite me (11), 


I heard thy voice, ... and I was afraid Jag 3 :10).’ 

I was afraid, . . the Lord was wroth (Deut. 9 : 19). 

I feared the ‘people, and obeyed their carry (1 Sam. 15 ; 24). 

I feared thee, because thou art an austere man (Luke 19: 21). 

1. ‘I am not worthy of the least of all the mercies.’’ (i) A high 
estimate of God’s mercies ; (2) A low estimate of personal deserts. 

2. ‘Deliver me, I pray thee :.. . for I fear him,” (1) The danger; 
(2) The Deliverer ; (3) The deliverance. —(1) Man’s emergency ; 
(2) God's opportunity. 

8. ‘And thou saidst.’’ (1) God’s promises remembered ; (2) God’s 
promises urged.—(1) God has spoken ; (2) Man should hear. 


II, PERSISTENCY, 
1. The Long Struggle : 


There wrestled a man with him until the breaking of the 
day (24). 


He had power over the angel, and prevailed (Hos. 12 : 4). 

He that endureth to the eud,... shall be saved (Matt. 10 ; 22), 
Be ye stedfast, unmoveable (1 Cor. 15 : 58). 

Let us not be weary in well-doing (Gal. 6: 9). 


il. The Powerful Antagonist : 


He touched ;... and... Jacob’s thigh was strained (25). 


I will work, and who shall let it? (Isa. 43 : 18.) 

There is nothing too hard for thee (Jer. 32: id 

No one shall snatch them out of my hand (Jo ni 10 : 28). 
Our wrestling is not against flesh and blood (Eph. 6 : 12). 


ill. The Fixed Decision ; 


I will not let thee go, except thow bless me (26). 

We will serve the Lord (Josh, 24 : 1), 

My heart is fixed, O God (Psa. 408 : 1). 

I am ready not to be bound only, but also to die (Acts 21 ;: 18). 

I press on towatd the goal (Phil. 3: 14). 

1, “‘ There wrestled a man with him until the breaking of the day.” 
{3 The parties to the contest ; &) The purpose of the contest ; 
3) The ‘spirit of the contest; (4) The outcome of the contest. 

2. ‘* Let me go, for the day breaketh.”’ (1) A testing proposition ; 
(2) An arousing proposition.—(1) The angel’s appeal; (2) The 
man’s response. 

3. ‘I will not let thee go, except thou bless me.” (1) Jacob’s 
decision ; (2) Jacob’s demand ; (3) Jacob’s success. 


III, EXALTATION. 
1. New Name: 


Thy name shall be called .. . Israel (28). 


I have called thee b by hy name (Isa. 43 : 2. 
Thou shalt be called by a new name (Isa, 62 : 2), 
Upon the stone a new name written (Rev. 2 : 17). 
I will write upon him the name of my God (Rev. 3:12). 


ll. New Power: 


Thow hast striven with God, ... and hast prevailed (28). 
He had power with God (Hos. 12: 7 

I truly am full of power by the spirit of the Lord (Mie. 8 : 8). 
God, which had given such power unto men (Matt, 9: 8). 

But ye shall receive power (Acts 1; 8). 


lll. New Views : 


T have seen God face to face (80). 


From my flesh shall I see Gog {Jeb 19 : 26). 
They shall see God (Matt. 5 
Now we see in a mirror;.,. ‘ier face to face (1 Cor. 13 : 12). 
We shall see him even as he is (1 John 8: 2). 
1. ‘*No more Jacob, but Israel.’ (1) A new character; (2) A new 
name}; {> 4 new outlook.—(1) Old things have passe away ; 
(2) Allt ngs have become new. 
2. He blessed him there,’’ (1) The nature of Jacob’s blessing ; 
(2 ») sate! means of Jacob's blessing; (8) The lessons of Jacob’s 
essin 
%. os have e seen God face to face.’’ (1) A marvelous condescension 
in Gud; (2) A wonderful privilege for man.—A spectacle (1) 
ye 2h (2) Ineffuble ; (3) Exalting. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


ISRAEL. 
The name bestowed (Gen. 82 ; * eS 10). 
Extended to a nation (Exod, 5 : @ Bs Deut, $4 : 8). 
Cherished as a title (1 Kings 18: si, ie 43:1), 
ood spoken of Israel (Exod..6 : 5 eee 10: 29). 
Favors bestowed on Israel Deus, if ; Rom. 3: 1,2; 9:4, 5). 


Christ to come of Israel (Num. 24 in Luke 2: $3) 





Israel a sectional name (1 Kings 12 : 16-20). 
Israel, the sect, cut off (2 Kings 10 : 82 ; 17 : 5, 6). 


fritual Israel (John & : 89 ;- Rom. 9 : 6-8). 
No y fruits demanded (Matt. 33 7-9; Rom. 2: 28, 29). 
Faith demanded (Rom. 4:16; Gal. 8: hy 9}. 
Christ saves this Israel (Acts 6:31; ). 
Christ rules this Israel (Matt. 2 :6; ‘Jota of Je 
gathers this Israel (Gen. 49} 2 4, 9, 10). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 





$.—Rey. 7.917, Hunan exaltation complete. 


versation with Laban (see Gen. 31: 38,41). This point is 
fully discussed in an extended note on Genesis 31, in the 
Speaker’s Commentary. 

During his stay in Paddan-aram, Jacob had married Leah 
and Rachel, two daughters of Laban, and had become the 
father of eleven sons and at least one daughter (comp. Gen. 
80: 21; Gen. 37:35). He had successfully exercised his 
craftiness against that of Laban, in bargains for service and 
in the acquisition of property; and he had had God’s bless 
ing, not because of his craftiness, but in spite of it. 

Envy of Jacob’s prosperity took possession of Laban ana 
his sons; and, at the direction of God, Jacob determined to 
return with his family and his possessions te the home of his 
parents in northern Canaan, Without any notice to Laban 
of his purpose, Jacob started southward. His wife Rachdl 
took with her some of her father’s images of idolatrous rever- 
ence, which seem to have been a vestige of the old idolatry 
of the ancestors of Jacob. Laban angrily pursued Jacob; 
but he was warned of God, on his way, not to do harm to his 
son-in-law. , 
When Laban and Jacob met, there was a sharp contro- 
versy and a speedy reconciliation, the description of which 
accords fully with such interviews among Orientals to-day. 
A covenant between the two patriarchs was entered into, and 
a stone pillar and a heap of stones were erected as memorials 
of that covenant. A sacrifice, with the accompanying meal 
of communion, was shared in by the covenanting party and 
the witnesses. Laban being pacified, Jacob turned his thoughts 
afresh toward his brother Esau, with whom he had been so 
many years at variance. 

On his way southward, he was an by angels, as if to assure 
him of God’s watchful oversight. Jacob sent forth messen- 
gers to his brother with a friendly greeting, and received 
word in return that Esau was coming to meet him with a 
large body of retainers. This caused Jacob no little fear. He 
divided his people and his possessions into two parties, in 
order to lessen the danger of their total loss, and then he 
turned earnestly to God for help, It is at this point that the 
lesson opens, 

The precise location of the several places mentioned in this 
narrative is not a matter of agreement among scholars, but 
light is being thrown on them by modern research. Paddan- 
aram has been counted the Plain of Aram, or a limited por- 
tion of the lower land between the rivers Euphrates and 
Tigris, But some would locate it on the Canaan side of the 
Euphrates; and its name has been explained as Street of 
Aram, or Road of Aram, an entrance of the Highway of Aram. 
On whichever side of the Euphrates it was located, its region 
was probably not far from Carchemish. 

The land of Seir, which was at this time the home of Esau, 
is not necessarily Mount Seir, which became Esau’s home 
after the death of Isaac. It is, more probably, the region 
south-easterly from Beer-sheba. (This point is fully discussed 
in Trumbull’s Kadesh-Barnea, pages 88-99.) 

Gilead has a vestige of its name in Jebel Jalood, a high 
peak on the east of the Jordan. Peniel isnot identified ; but 
the brook Jabbok seems to be identical with the Wady Zerks, 
which descends from that region toward the Jordan. : 
The time of the lesson narrative is, according to our com- 
mon Bible chronology, about B, C. 1739. 
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CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D, 


The discipline to which Jacob had been subjected in his 
long exile in Padan-aram, and in the various trials which he 
there encountered, was not without its effect. The disposition 
to rely upon artifices of his own to gain his ends, rather than 
upon God’s providence in the way of upright dealing, had 
been shown in the deception by which he obtained Isaac's 
blessing, a3 well as in his transactions with Laban, “He has 
now learned that it is not by his own strength or cunning 
that he is to succeed, but by God’s gracious help; so that 
when he hears that Esau is coming with four hundred men, 
conscious of having provoked his enmity, he forebodes only 
evil. He accordingly makes the most judicious disposition 
that he can of his flocks, and of those who were with him, 
and then betakes himself in prayer to Him who had helpéd 
him hitherto, and who alone could help him now. 
Verse 9.—O God of my father Abraham, and God of my father 
Isaac, the Lord [Rev., O Lord]: The titles by which he hete 
addresses the Most High recall all God’s gracious dealings 
with his forefathers, the deliverances which he wrought on 
their behalf, the promises made to them and to their seed. 


The last lesson left Jacob at Beth-el, the scene of his vision | They are, moreover, the very titles by which God had re- 
and vow, as he journeyed toward Paddan-aram. This lesson | vealed himself to him on the memorable night at Beth-<l 
finds Jacob returning from Paddan-aram, and now on the | (28 : 13), when the promises made to his fathers were repeated 
eastern border of the Promised Land, in the land of Gilead, 

As at many another point in the Bible story, the chrono- | fulfilled in his experience. His employment of these titles 
logical question here is an open one; yet here, as elsewhere, | here was dictated by his memory of that occasion, which now 
it is a question of minor importance. From Jacob’s own | stands distinctly before his thoughts. He says “my father 
words to Laban (Gen. 31 : 38), it would: seem that Jacob had | Abraham,” though Abraham was his grandfather. The lati- 
been only twenty years with Laban; but there are difficulties in | tude with which “father” is used here and elsewhere to 
conforming all the other statements in the narrative to this | denote, not only the immediate parent, but a more remete 
limitation, and it has been suggested that Jacob refers to two | progenitor, shows how trivial is the objection which has been 


to himself,—promises which had thus far been so signally 





periods of twenty years each, forty years in all, in his con-! made to the accuracy of Sctipture in such cases; for example, 
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gat was only by his gracious sufferance that Jacob had been 
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Daniel 5:11, 18, where Nebuchadnezzar is called the father 
‘of Belshazzar.— Which saidst unto me, Return: See Genesis 
81:3. He was simply obeying the Divine direction in re- 
turning to Canaan now, so that he was authorized to plead 
the promise connected with it.— Unto thy country, and to thy 
kindred: For “land of thy fathers” (31 : 3) he unconsciously 
Substitutes “thy land.” It was endeared to him as his native 





land, from which he had been so long separated ; and it had 
‘been promised to him as his own land, his future possession.— | 
J will deal well with thee: For which the Revision substitutes, | 
“T will do thee good,” in order to conform it to verse 12, | 
Where the identical expression is so rendered. It is thus that 
he paraphrases the Divine declaration, “I will be with thee” 
(st: 3). He recalls this assurance of God’s presence and 
protection, and makes it his plea before the Lord. 

Verse 10.—He further recalls God’s past undeserved mer- 
cies granted to him in accordance with his gracious engage- 
ment. Iam not worthy of the least of all the mercies: Literally, 
“T am less than all,” etc. Not merely that he could make no 
adequate return for them, but he did not deserve to receive 
them. God is under no obligation to his creatures but that 
which arises out of his own goodness, his benevolent regard 
for their welfare. Jacob’s own misconduct is here referred 
to as working a forfeiture of every possible claim even 
upon this goodness. But with this stand in contrast ail God’s 
unnumbered and inestimable mercies. Every benefit was a 
mercy, springing unmerited from God's love and favor —And 
Of all the truth, which thou hast shewed unio thy servint: The 
veracity of God, and fidelity with which he had kept the 
engagement made with him at Beth-el. The evidence of this 
veracity and undeserved goodness he had before his eyes as 
he contrasted his former with his present condition —J’or with 
‘my staff I passed over this Jordan; and now I am become two 
bands: Revision, “ companies,” as the same word is translated 
in verse 8. He had fled from home empty-handed; he was 
returning with large possessions, which he had just divided 
‘into two separate bodies (v. 7). This memory of God’s great 
‘goodness to him, notwithstanding his unworthiness, while it | 
humbled him, did not deter him frum asking more. On the | 
contrary, it encouraged him to hope that God would continue | 
his mercy. 
Verse 11.—Deliver me, I pray thee, from the haad of my | 
brother : He had no adequate force with which to cope with | 
his brother; and from Esau’s temper he had reason to fear | 
the worst. He could not defend hiinself; it would be futile | 
to attempt to flee. There was no resource but to cast himself | 
upon the Divine protection.—For I fear kim, lest he wili come | 
and smite me: His confidence in God didnot obliterate his | 
sense of the danger. But this only made him more urgent in | 
his petition, and led him to dwe!l more earnestly on the 
grounds which he had for his trust —T'he mo her with the chil- | 
dren: The expression is proverbial for a merciless and cruel 

slaughter, not sparing those of tender age and sex, nor even | 
mothers in the act of sheltering their children. The Mosaic | 
law forbade such treatment even of birds (Deut. 22 : 6). 
‘ Verse 12.—He renews his appeal to God’s promises (Gen. | 
‘98: 14,15; comp. 13: 16; 22:17). 

Verse 24.—And Jacob was left alone: He had been busied 

“with the arrangements for meeting Esiu. He had set apart 

a valuable present for his brother, in the hope of appeasing 
him, and had sent that in advance over the fords of the 
Jabbok, to which he had now come. hen in the night he 
had sent over ‘his family. He had seen all this safely and 
properly accomplished, and there was none but himself re- 
maining on the other side.— And there wrestled a man with him: 
Like the men who came to Abraham (18: 2) and to Lot 
{19 ; 5), this was a superhuman being, though in the form of 
aman. Whether Jaco) recognized his celestial character 
|from the first, or whether at the beginning he supposed him 
to be an ordinary man, is not very clear. That this was a 
real transaction, and not merely a vision or a dream, is plain 
from Jacob’s being subsequently lame from the effects of it 
((v. 81), The action wasasyinbolical one. His struggle with 
this stranger was a continuation, so to speak, of the spiritual 
wrestling with God in which he had been engaged to obtain 
,Meliverance from his brothcr. God appears not as his friend 
and helper, but as his adversary, contending with him. The 
{tortuous courses which he had pursued, and especially his 
imposing on his father in order to obtain the blessing, were 
. displeasing to God. And he must first make his peace with 
,God before he could count on his assistance in saving him 
from his brother’s displeasure.— Until the breaking of the day : 
phe struggle was a long and weary one, lasting all through 
the night. The eventful day, in which he would have to face 
his brother, and which might be attended with such serious 
jconsequences, was already breaking. 

Verse 25.—And when he [the angel] saw that he prevailed 
ynot against him [Jacob]: Jacob sturdily maintained the con- 
efest against his strange adversary, and it seemed as though 
ymeither party gained an advantage over the other.— He touched 
3the hollow of his thigh: This does not mean that hestruck him 
<a. blow upon his thigh, or gave it a violent wrench. He sim- 
eply touched it. It was to show Jacob that he could not over- 
@power his antagonist by main strength. He was, in fact, no 
gmatch for him. He completely disabled Jacob by a touch. 





| to Hagar in the wilderness, and to Abraham on Mount Moriah, 


| cob? for he hath supplanted me these two times.” 


| will admit, and which may be defended by the analogy of 


| 





able to continue the contest.—And the hullow of Jacob’s thigh 
was out of joint: His limb was at once dislocated, and Jacob 
was physically powerless. 

Verse 26.—And he said, Let me go, for the day breaketh : This 
does not mean that this celestial visitant, like modern ghosts, | 
must disappear with the daylight. Abraham's visitors came 
to him in the broad day. The angel of the Lord appeared 





in the daytime. It was in the day when the angels of God | 


; met Jacob (32:1), What he means is, that he had spent all | 


the time with Jacob that he could spare. The day was | 
breaking, and he must leave and address himself to some other | 
occupation.—And he said, I will not let thee go, except thow bless | 
me: The touch which put his thigh out of joint revealed | 
to Jacob, if he did not suspect it before, the character of ; 
him with whom he was wrestling. He had been, by this | 
significant act, shown his own weakness and his inability | 
to cope with his antagonist. But what he cannot accom- | 
plish by physical force, he does by the power of faith. The 
prophet Hosea expounds this transaction thus (Hos. 12: 
5, 4): “By his strength he had power with God: yea, he had 
power over the angel, and prevailed: he wept, and made sup- | 
plication unto him.” As no mention is made of Jacob's | 
weeping in the narrative in Genesis, some critics have | 
inferred that the prophet here follows some outside tradition. 
But, in fact, he merely says what the narrative implies,— 
that the victory was a spiritual one, and was gained, as such 
victories can only be gained, by earnest, importunate, beliey- 
ing prayer. 

Verse 27,—And he said unto him, What ts thy name? This 
is merely said in order to prepare the way for what follows. 
Jacob here appears in a new character, and accordingly a 
new name is given him to express it. 

Verse 28.—Thy name shall be called no more Jacob, but Israel : 
He received the name Jacob (that is, “a supplanter”) from 
the circumstance of his taking his brother by the heel at his 
birth. This was reflected in his subsequent character. As 
Esau bitterly said (Gen. 27 : 36): “Ts not he rightly named Ja- 
But Jacob 
had now learned that self-help by crooked methods was inef- 
fectual; that he could prevail with God, not by any might 
of his own, but only by the importunate prayer of faith, 
In this way, he had guined the victory. “Israel” most prob- 
ably means, not “A prince of God,” as it is explained in the: 
margin of the Authorized Version, but as it is in the margin 
of the Revision, “ He who striveth with God,” with the impli- 
cation that this is done sueccessfuily. Some have explained it 
as meuning “God striveth;” that is, that Israel is one on 





whose behalf God contends. This is a sense which the word 
other names formed in the same manner. But it is not the 
sense most naturally suggested by the circumstances under 
which the name was first given.—For as a prince hast thou 
power wit God (or more exactly rendered in the Revision, 
“Thou hast striven with God;” that is, in the contest just 





described) and with men (that is, with Laban and Esau), and | 
hast prevsiled: He had secured the blessing from God for 
which he asked. Laban had been forbidden to harm him 
(31: 29), and the issue of this wrestling with God assured | 
him that God would be on his side in his affair with Esau, so 
that the latter was no longer to be dreaded; in this sense, he | 
could be said, by anticipation, to have prevailed over him 
likewise. The various reading of the Septuagint and the 
Vulgate reported in the margin of the Revision is of no crit- 
cal value, and is in no sense an improvement on the Hebrew | 
text. It has arisen from an attempt to. relieve an imaginary | 
difficulty, namely, that his prevailing with men is spoken of | 
as past, whereas his meeting with Esau was still future. It | 
has often been remarked that, while Abraham and Sarah are | 
constantly called by these names from the time that they were 
given to them, Jacob is still commonly called Jacob after this 
event as well as before it, and only on rare occasions Israel. 
This is so even after the renewed confirmation of the change 
of name (35:10). Two explanations have been offered: of 
this: One, that while Abraham is suggestive of an outward 
relation, namely, that he was destined to be the father of a 
multitude of nations, Israel implies an inward spiritual char- 
acter which was not always realized in actual facts. Much 
of Jacobsurvived, in spite of the new name which he received. 
A second, and perhaps more influential, reason is that Israel 
was appropriated to the people sprung from him, being called 
by a name suggestive of their true ideal and what they should 
strive to become. Accordingly, for the sake of distinction, 
Jacob was, in ordinary cases, retained as the name of the 
individual patriarch. 

Verse 29.—Jacob then asks after the stranger’s name, which 
he declined to give, asin Judges 13: 17,18. It is not that he 
wished to conceal his real character, for that was already 
impliedly disclosed (v. 28). But it was above human com- 
prehension. He gave him, however, the blessing that he 
sought. 

Verse 30.—And Jacob called the name of the place Peniel: 
That is, “The face of God.”—For I have seen God face to fuce, 
and my life is preserved: (Comp. Judg. 6 : 22, 23; 13: 22, 23.) 
If he had appeared in his unveiled glory, this would have 
been impossible (Exod. 33: 20), His gracious manifestations 





of himself are accommodated to, human capacity (Exod. 24: 
11; Deut. 5: 24). 





SUGGESTIVE JOTTINGS. 
BY PROFESSOR DR. FRANZ DELITZSCH. 


1. The narrator from whom the prayer of Jacob (Gen. 
32: 9-12) has been taken is, without any doubt, the Jahyist. 
The story, however, of Jacob's wrestling with the angel is 
derived by Dillmann from the book of the Elohist (the theo- 
cratic narrator) and by Wellhausen from the book of the 
Jahvist (the prophetic narrator). The understanding of the 
story does not depend upon the decision of this analytic ques- 
tion, Jacob acquired the blessing of the first-born, which 
comprehended the supremacy and the possession of the prom- 
ised land, by outwitting his brother and by deceiving his 
father, It is evident that now, when his meeting with Esau 
is impending, his anguish of conscience is increased to the 


_ extreme, and that he is afraid of the condign revenge of his 
| brother. 
| yet the blessing, which he has fraudulently obtained, remains 


Even supposing that Esau generously pardons him, 


a sinful acquisition which he cannot enjoy. That. blessing 
becomes his legitimate possession only if he succeeds in 
wresting it from God, who is offended at the sinner, but who 
also can make sin which is as scarlet, as white as snow, by his 
merciful grace, with the grief of a heart that is contrite with- 
out despair, This transformation of the blessing, obtained by 
human cunning, into a gift of Divine grace, is the substance 
of the story. Jacob prevailed by the uprightness of his peni- 
tence and by the strength of his faith. ‘ He wept,” as Hosea 
says (Eos. 12: 4), “and made supplication unto the angei,” 
and in such manner he had power over him and prevailed. 

2. The story of Jacob’s struggle on the Jabbok is the redu- 
cing of the name of Israel to its origin. Israel is the name of 
that people, in the pedigree of which Jacob takes the upper- 
most place. Israel is the name of honor of this people. The 
children of Israel are also called Hebrews, and they call them- 
selves so in their communication with foreigners. It is their 
exoteric name and a very vague one; for the children of 
Isravl are only a little tribe in the great group of the children 
of Eber (Gen. 10: 21). The nation calls itself Israel both in 
its mutual intercourse and in the language of its Divine wor 
ship. It can be spoken of as the Jewish people only sinc? the 
division of the kingdom, and really only since the post-exilic 
restoration; only the Babylonian exiles of the kingdom of 
Judah—not the Assyrian exiles of the Northern Kingdom— 
returned to their fatherland, mostly members of the tribe of 
Judah, and some of Benjamin; and with them a great number 
of Aaronitic priests, and a proportionally very small number 
of Levites. These returned exiles, who colonized the Holy 
Land again, and those who remained in Babylonia, but did not 
mingle with the heathen,—including the rest of the popula- 
tion which the Assyrians and the Chaldeans left in the land,— 
these together formed the people of the Jehudim, or, as we 
say more conveniently, of the Jews. Judah signifies praise,'and 
object of praise (Gen. 49:8). It is therefore also a name of 
honorable distinction; and he who is in truth a Jew can, as 
Paul argues (Rom. 2: 17-29), be proud to bear the name of 
a Jew. ‘But since the threat has been fulfilled, that this 


| people shall be a.curse among the nations, the name of the 


Jews is burdened with dishonor ; it is the name of the people 
who have rejected the Christ of God, and who need repent- 
ance to obtain blessing and to become a blessing. Even with 
Zechariah (Zech. 12: 2) Judah is the name of that part of 
the people which makes common cause with the enemies of 
the congregation of God; for, conformably with the marginal 
note of the Revised Version, the passage is to be rendered, 
“And upon Judah also shall it fall to be in the siege against 
Jerusalem.” When we speak of a Jew in an honoring and a 
loving way, we call him an Israelite; and Paul, foretelling the 
future conversion of his people, says: “All Israel shall be 
saved” (Rom. 11: 26). And he calls that part of the people 
which even now adores at the feet of the cross, “the Israel of 
God” (Gal. 6 : 16). 

3. Name (shaym) and heaven (shamajim) are derived, in 
Hebrew, from the same verbal root, which signifies “to be high,” 
“to be prominent.” The heavens are the heights above the 
earth, and “name” is that wherein the essence comes to con- 
spicuous appearance; even asthe power in the effect, the 
thought in the word, the character in the behavior, the will 
of God in the works of the creation and in the acts of salvation 
or of judgment. The biblical idea of “name” is more preg- 
nant than elsewhere. “ Behold,” says Isaiah (Isa. 30 : 27), “the 
name of the Lord cometh from far ;” that is, the Lord himself 
cometh, in his judicial appearing. Consequently, the name of 
Israel, which receives the Divine stamp in the history of the 
struggle on the Jabbok, signifies the spiritual nature of the 
people derived from his ancestor. 

4. But what does Israel mean? The name of Jabneel 
means“ God builds;” Jezreel, “God sows;” Jehiel, “ God lives,” 
or “ preserves alive ;” Jahdiel, “God makes joyful ;” Jaha- 
ziel, “ God sees;” Ezekiel, “God is strong,” or, “ makes strong;”” 
Jaaziel, “ God encourages ;” Jasiel (1 Chron. 11 : 47), “God 
performs ;” Jekabzeel, “God gathers;” Jerahmeel, “God has 
mercy;” Irpeel (Josh. 18: 27), “God heals;” Ishmae’, 
“God hears;” Jathniel, “God offers” All these names 
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mean a dealing of God; God (é) is the subject nominative. 
An exception would only be the name Jahleel (Gen. 46 : 14), 
if it would mean “ Expect (wait for) God.” But the syno- 
nym of Israel is the name of Jeraia (2Sam.8:17). As Jeraia 
means “Jah (Jahve) has wrestled,” so Israel means “ El 
(God) wrestles.’ The thought of which these names are the 
abbreviation is expressed in Exodus 14: 14, The Lord shall 
fight for you, and ye shall hold your peace. 

5. But as the name Jahve, as the name of the redeemer and 
of the king of Israel, and the name Jesus (Joshua) as name 
of our Saviour, get a fullness of meaning which they hitherto 
did not have, so the name of Israel also receives an especial 
significance which by itself it does not have, by that which 
Jacob experienced on the Jabbok. It means “ God wrestles,” 
4s it is said in Genesis 82: 24, “ There wrestled a man (namely, 
God in his Angel) with him until the breaking of the day.” 
And this connotes the man who strives with God, as it is said 
in verse 28, “Thou hast striven with God and with men, and 
hast prevailed.” It means the conqueror in temptation; 
he who, although his own heart condemns him, achieves 
grace and blessing from God. Antitype of Jacob and Israel 

‘in the highest and deepest sense (Isa. 49 : 3), is the servant 
of God, who has vanquished the wrath of God for all of us, 
and has obtained the blessing for us. 


University of Leipzig, Germany. 





THE TWOFOLD WRESTLE,—GOD’S WITH 


JACOB, AND JACOB’S WITH GOD. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


Jacob’s subtlety and craft were, as is often the case, the 
weapons of a timid as well as selfish nature. No wonder 
»then, that the prospect of meeting his wronged and strong 
brother threw him into a panic, notwithstanding the vision 
of the camp of angels by the side of his defenseless caravan of 
women and children. Esau had received his abject message 
of propitiation in grim silence, sent no welcome back, but 
‘with ominous haste and ambiguous purpose began his march 
towards him with a strong force. A few hours will decide 
»whether he means revenge. Jacob’s fright does not rob him 
of his ready wit; he goes to work at once to divide his party, 
so as to insure safety for half of it, He schemes first, and 
prays second, The order might have been inverted with 
advantage, but is like the man—in the lowest phase of his 
character. His prayer shows that he is beginning to profit 
by the long years of schooling. Though its burden is only 
deliverance from Esau, it pleads with God on the grounds of 
his own command and promise, of Jacob’s unworthiness of 
God’s past mercies, and of his firm covenant. A breath of a 
higher life is stirring in the shifty schemer, who has all his 
life been living by his wits. Now he has come to a point 
where he knows that his own power can do nothing. With 
Laban, a man of craft like himself, it was diamond cut dia- 
amond ; and Jacob was equal to the position. But the wild 
tBedouin brother, with his four hundred men, is not to be 
managed so; and Jacob is driven to God by his conscious 
helplessness. It is the germ, but only the germ, and needs 
much tending and growth before it matures. The process by 
which this faint dawning of a better life is broadened into 
day is begun in the mysterious struggle which forms the 
main. part of this lesson, and is God’s answer to his prayer. 

2, We have, first, the twofold wrestling. The silent night- 
long wrestle with the “traveler unknown” is generally 
regarded as meaning essentially the same thing as the won- 
derful colloquy which follows. But I venture to take a some- 
what different point of view, and to suggest that there are here 
two well-marked stages. In the first, which is represented as 
transacted in unbroken silence, “a man” wrestles with Jacob, 
and does not prevail; in the second, which is represented as 
an interchange of speech, Jacob strives with the “ man,” and 
does prevail, Taken together, the two are a complete mir- 
ror not only of the manner of the transformation of Jacob 
into Israel, but of universal eternal truths as to God’s deal- 
ngs with us, and our power with him, 

As to the former stage, the language of the narrative is to 
be noted, “there wrestled a man with him.” The attack, so 
to speak, begins with his mysterious antagonist, not with the 
patriarch. The “man” seeks to overcome Jacob, not Jacob the 
man. There, beneath the deep heavens, in the solemn silence 
of night, which hides earth and reveals heaven, that strange 
struggle, with an unknown presence, is carried.on. We have 
‘oO material for pronouncing on the manner of it, whether 
ecstasy, Vision, or an objective and bodily fact. The body was 
implicated in the consequences, at all events, and the impres- 
sion which the story leaves is of an outward struggle. But 
the purpose of the incident is the same, however the question 
as to its form be answered. Nor can we pronounce, as some 
have done, on the other question, of the personality of the 
silent wrestler, Angel, or “the angel of the covenant,” who 
ig a transient, and possibly only apparent, manifestation in 
human form of him who afterwards became flesh and dwelt 
among us, or some other supernatural embodiment, for that 
ane purpose, of the Divine presenoe,—any of these hypotheses 
is consistent with the intertionally reticent.text, What it 

leaves unspoken, we shall wisely leave undetermined, God 





acts and speaks through “the man.” 
know or need. 

What, then, was the meaning of this struggle? Was it not 
a revelation to Jacob of what God had been doing with him 
all his life, and wasstill doing? Was not that merciful striving 
of God with him, the inmost meaning of all that had befallen 
him since the far-off day when he had left his father’s tents, 
and had seen the opened heavens, and the ladder, which he 
had so often forgotten? Were not his disappointments, his 
successes, and all the swift changes of life, God’s attempts to 
lead him to yield himself up, and bow his will? And was 
not God striving with him now, in the anxieties which 
gnawed at his heart, and in his dread of the morrow? Was 
he not trying to teach him how crime always comes home to 
roost, with a brood of pains running behind it? Was not 
the weird duel in the brooding stillness a disclosure, which 
would more and more possess his soul as the night passed on, 
of a presence which in silence strove with him, and only de- 
sired to overcome that he might bless? The conception of a 
Divine manifestation wrestling all night long with a man has 
been declared “crude,” “ puerile,” and I know not how many 
other disparaging adjectives have been applied to it. But is 
it more unworthy of him, or derogatory to his nature, than 
the life-long pleading and striving with each of us, which 
he undoubtedly carries on? The idea of a man contending 
with God has been similarly stigmatized; but is it more mys- 
terious than that awful power which the human will does 
possess of setting at naught his counsels, and resisting his 
merciful strivings? 

The close of the first stage of the twofold wrestle is marked 
by the laming of Jacob. The paradox that he, who could not 
overcome, could yet lame by a touch, is part of the lesson. If 
his finger could do that, what would the grip of his hand do, 
if he chose to put out his power? It is not for want of 
strength that he has not crushed the antagonist, as Jacob 
would feel, with deepening wonder and awe. What a new 
light would be thus thrown on all the previous struggle! It 
was the striving of a power which cared not for a mere out- 
ward victory, nor put forth its whole force, lest it should 
crush him whom it desired to conquer only by his own yield- 
ing. As Job says, “ Will he plead against me with his great 
power?” No; God mercifully restrains his hand, in his 
merciful striving with men. Desiring to overcome them, he 
desires not to do so by mere superior power, but by their wil- 
ling yielding to him. 

That laming of Jacob’s thigh represents the weakening of 
all the life of nature and self which had hitherto been his. 
He had trusted to his own cunning and quick-wittedness; he 
had been shrewd, not over scrupulous, and successful. But 
he had to learn that “by strength shall no man prevail,” and 
to forsake his former weapons. Wrestling with his hands 
and limbs is not the way to prevail either with God or man. 
Fighting with God in his own strength, he is only able to 
thwart God’s merciful purpose towards him, but is powerless 
as a reed in a giant’s grasp if God chooses to summon his 
destructive powers into exercise. So this failure of natural 
power is the turning-point in the twofold wrestle, and marks 
as well as symbolizes the transition in Jacob’s life and char- 
acter, from reliance upon self and craft, to reliance upon his 
Divine antagonist become his friend. It is the path by which 
we must all travel if we are to become. princes with God. 
The life of nature and of dependence on self must be broken 
and lamed in order that, in the very moment of discovered 
impotence, we may grasp the hand that smites, and find im- 
mortal power flowing into our weakness from it. 

So we come to the second stage, in which Jacob strives 
with God and does prevail. “Let me go, for the day break- 
eth.” Then did the stranger wish to go; and if he did, why 
could not he, who had lamed his antagonist, loose himself 
from his grasp? The same explanation applies here which 
is required in reference to Christ’s action to the two disciples 
at Emmaus. “He made as though he would have gone fur- 
ther.” In like manner, when he came to them on the water, 
he appeared as though he “would have passed by.” In all 
three cases the principle is the same. God desires to go, if 
we do not desire him to stay. He will go, unless we keep him. 
Then, at last, Jacob betakes himself to his true weapons. 
Then, at last, he strangely wishes to keep his apparent foe. 
He has learned, in some dim fashion, whom he has been 
resisting, and the blessedness of having him for friend and 
companion. So here comes in the account of the whole scene 
which Hosea gives (Hos. 12: 4), “ He wept, and made suppli- 
cation unto him.” That does not describe the earlier portion, 
but is the true rendering of the later stage, of which our nar- 
rative gives a more summary account. The desire to retain 
God binds him to us. All his struggling with us has been 
aimed at evoking it, and all his fullness responds to it when 
evoked. Prayer is power. It conquers God. We overcome 
men when we yield. When we are vanquished, we are vic- 
tors. When the life of nature is broken within us, then from 
conscious weakness springs the longing which God cannot but 
satisfy. ‘When I am weak, then am I strong.” As Charles 
Wesley puts it, in his grand hymn on this incident: 

“Yield to me now, for I-am weak, 
But confident in self-despair.” 
And God prevails when we prevail. His aim in all the 
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process of his mercy has been but to overcome our heavy 
earthliness and selfishness, which resists his pleading. love. 
His victory is our yielding, and, in that yielding, obtaining 
power with him. He delights to be held by the hand of 
faith, and ever gladly yields to the heart’s cry, “ Abide with 
me,” “TI will not let thee go, except thou bless me,” is music 
to his ear; and our saying that in earnest, persistent clinging . 
to him is his victory as well as ours. 

3. We have, next, the new name, which is the prize of 
Jacob’s victory, and the sign of a transformation in his char- 
acter. Before.this time, he had been Jacob, the worker with 
wiles, who supplanted his brother, and met his. foes with 
duplicity and astuteness like their own. He had been mainly 
of the earth, earthy. But that solemn hour had led him iato 
the presence chamber, the old craft had been: mortally 
wounded, he had seen some glimpse of God as his’ friend, 
whose presence was not “ awful,” as he had thought it long ago, 
nor enigmatical and threatening, as he had at first deemed it 
that night, but the fountain of blessing, and the one thing 
needful. A man who has once learned that lesson, though 
imperfectly, has passed into a purer region, and left behind 
him his old crookednesses. He has learned to pray, not as. be- 
fore, prayers for mere deliverance from Esau and the like, 
but his whole being has gone out in yearning for the continual 
nearness of his mysterious antagonist,—friend. So, though 
still the old nature remains, its power is broken, and he is a 
new creature. Therefore he needs a new name, and gets it 
from him who can name men, because he sees the heart’s 
depths, and because he has the right over them. To impose 
a name is the sign of authority, possession, insight into 
character. The change of name indicates a new epoch in a 
life, or a transformation of the inner man. The meaning of 
“Tsrael” is “ He (who) strives with God;” and the reason for 
its being conferred is more accurately given by the Revised 
Version, which translates, “For thou hast striven with God 
and with men,” than in the Authorized rendering. His vic- 
tory with God involved the certainty of his power with men, 
All his life he had been trying to get the advantage of them, 
and to conquer them, not by spea: and sword, but by his 
brains. But now the true way to true sway among men is 
opened to him, All men are the servants of the servant and 
the friend of God. .He who has the ear of the emperor is 
master of many men. 

Jacob is not always called Israel in his subsequent history, 
His new name was a name of character and of spiritual stand- 
ing, and that might fluctuate, and the old self resume its 
power; so he is still called by the former appellation, just as, 
at certain points in his life, the apostle forfeits the right to be 
“Peter,” and has to hear from Christ’s lips the old name, the 
use of which is more poignant than many reproachful words,— 
“Simon, Simon, behold, Satan hath desired to have you.” 
But in the last death-bed scene, when the patriarch lifted 
himself in his bed, and with prophetic dignity pronounced his 
parting benediction on Joseph’s sons, the new name re- 
appears with solemn pathos. 

That name was transmitted to his descendants, and has 
passed over to the company of believing men, who have been 
overcome by God, and have prevailed with God. It isa 
charter and a promise. It is a stringent reminder of duty 
and a lofty ideal. A true Christian is an “Israel.” His 
office is to wrestle with God. Nor can we forget how this 
mysterious scene was repeated in yet more solemn fashion, 
beneath the gnarled olives of Gethsemane, glistening in the 
light of the paschal full moon, when the true Israel prayed 
with such sore crying and tears that his body partook of the 
struggle, and “his sweat was as it were great drops of blood 
falling down tothe ground.” The word which describes Christ’s 
agony is that which is often rendered “ wrestling,” and perhaps 
is selected with intentional allusion to this incident. At all 
events, when we think of Jacob by the brook Jabbok, and of 
a “ greater than our father Jacob” by the brook Kedron, we 
may well learn what persistence, what earnestness and effort 
of the whole nature, go to make up the ideal of prayer, and 
may well blush for the miserable indifference and torpor of 
what we venture to call our prayers. These are our patterns, 
“as many as walk according to this rule,” and are thereby 
shown to be “the Israel of God,”—upon them shall be peace. 

4. We have, as the end of all, a deepened desire after closer 
knowledge of God, and the answer to it. Some expositors 
(as, for instance, Robertson of Brighton, in his impressive 
sermon on this section) take the closing petition, “Tell me, 
I pray thee, thy name,” as if it were the centre point of the 
whole incident. But this is obviously a partial view. The 
desire to know that name does not come to Jacob, as we might 
have expected, when he was struggling with his unknown foe 
in the dark there. It is the end and, in some sense, the issue, 
of all that has gone before. Not that he was in any doubt as 
to the person to whom he spoke; it is just because he knows 
that he is speaking with God, who alone can bless, that he 
longs to have some deeper, clearer knowledge still of him. 
He is not asking for a word by which he may call him; the 
name is the expression of the nature, and his parting request 
is for something far more intimate and deep than syllables 
which could be spoken by any lips. The certain. sequel of 
the discovery of God as striving in mercy with a man, and of 
yielding to him, is the thirst for deeper acquaintance with 
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him, and for a fuller, more satisfying knowledge of his inmost 
heart. If the season of inystérious intercourse must cease, and 
~day hide more than it discloses, and Jacob go to face Esau, 
and we come down from the mount to sordid cares and mean 
tasks, at least we long to bear with us as # love-token some 
whisper in our inmost hearts, that may cheer us with the 
peaceful truth about him and be a hidden sweetness, The 
presence of such a desire is a sure consequence, and, therefore, 

".@ good test, of real prayer. 
The Divine answer, which sounds at first like refusal, is 
anything but that. Why dost thou ask after my name? 
¢turely I need not to give thee more revelation of my charac- 
-ter.. Thou hast enough of light; what thou needest is insight 
iato what thou hast already. We have in what God has 
made. known of himself already to us,—both in his out- 
_ward revelation, which is so much larger and sweeter to us 
‘than to him, but also in his providences, and in the inward 
.@ommunion which we have with him if we have let him 
.@vercome us, and have gained power to prevail with him,— 
sources of certain knowledge of him so abundant and precious 
that we need nothing but the loving eye which shall take in 
all their beauty and completeness to have our most eager 
desires after his name more than satisfied. We need not ask 
for more sunshine, but take care to spread ourselves out in 
the full sunshine which we have, and let it drench our eyes 
and fire our hearts. “And he blessed him there.” Not till 
now was he capable of receiving the full blessing. He needed 
to have self beaten out of him; he needed to recognize God 
as lovingly striving with him; he needed to yield himself up 


. to him; he needed to have his heart thus cleansed and soft- 


, ened, and then opened wide by panting desire for the presence 

_ and benediction of God; he needed to be made conscious of 
his new standing, and of the higher life budding within him; 
he needed to experience the yearning for a closer vision of 
the face, a deeper knowledge of the name,—and then it was 
possible to pour into his heart a tenderness and fullness of 
blessing which before there had been no room to receive, and 
which now answered in sweetest fashion the else unanswered 
desire, “Tell me, I pray thee, thy name.” 

In like manner we may each be blessed with the presence 
and benediction of Him whose merciful strivings, when we 
knew him not, came to us in the darkness; and to whom, if 
we yield, there will be peace and power in our hearts, and 
upon us, too, the sun will rise as we pass from the place where 
our foe became our friend, and by faith we saw him face to 
face, and drank in life by the gaze. 

Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP HENRY W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 
FROM GOD’s HOUSE,—BETHEL, TO GOD'S FACE,—PENIEL. 


God had kept his promise to his pupil, had been with him, 
and brought him back to the promised land; Jacob had kept 
his vow and given the tenth. But the old sin of supplanting 
Esau, though forgiven, stared him in the face through the 
eyes of ferocious Esau and his four hundred men. He must 
meet that. Property, life, children, and precious Rachel, were 
in peril. He had to goto God. Prayer for such an occasion 
is not a finger beck, nor a half-uttered wish. Wrestling de- 
mands every energy of physical and mental being. Praying 
demands every energy of physical, mental, and spiritual being. 
Remember Elijah on Carmel and Christ in the garden. 

Jacob in his first season of prayer said, “I am not worthy 
of the least of all the mercies,” and prayed deliverance from 
Esau (vs.10,11). Then he arranged a magnificent restitution 
for Esau, sent it on ahead, and then came for a second season 

-of prayer. He struggled all night, and when legs were made 
useless, clung with his arms, and prevailed. God said, “ What 
is thy name?” He humbly answered, “The Supplanter.” On 

.the instant God re-named him “ Prince of God,” baptized him 
with the Holy Ghost, and said, Thou hast had power with 
God, and with man thou shalt also prevail. What cared 

,Israel that he halted on his thigh when he met Esau? 

- Restoration of strength and dignity of gait were not thought 

of, not even asked for. To have seen God face to face and 
been preserved was enough. 

Yet one thing was denied Israel; he asked the name of 
God, who names according to character. It was not revealed. 
Not even Israel, best of his race, could understand and appre- 

ciate that name. Only after millennia of revelations could it 

_ be revealed that God is love. And even now the love of 
Christ passeth knowledge. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


O God of my father Abraham, and God of my father Isaac 

(v. 9). That is a good way to begin a prayer !—recalling 
“ God’s goodness to those who were before us; before us in 
“this family, in this school, in this church, in this community, 
in this country. God never changes. If we are in any 


“doubt as to what God is, let us think of what God has been, 


‘of his purposes and doings in the days gone by. When we 
‘think of our need and of our unworthiness, we may well be 





disheartened. When we think of God’s ability and loving 
readiness to help, a8 showWii to those whom we are following 
after, what room is there for anxiety? The God of our 
fathers is the God for us to lay hold on in confidence. 

Iam not worthy of the least of all the mercies, and of all the 
truth, which thou hast shewed wnto thy servant (v. 10). Of course 
Lam not. Whois? If any man can come to God and make 
a claim for a blessing on the ground of his personal merit, 
let him do so. But you and I are not of that sort. We may 
be disposed to brag before our fellows of what we are and of 
what we have done; but when we are face to face with God, 
we never tell him that we are worthy, and that we expect 
good things from him because of our deserts. There is com- 
fort to us in such a prayer as this of Jacob’s. “I am. not 
worthy of the least of all the mercies and of all the truth 
which thou hast shewed unto thy servant.” Any of us can 
start a prayer in that way with all sincerity. 

Deliver me, I pray thee: ...for I fear (v.11). Ah, there 
is nothing like extremity to bring a man in helpless depen- 
dence to God! Jt is when a man realizes that he cannot take 
care of himself, that he cries in dead earnest to God to take 
care of him. “Do you ever pray?” asked an army chaplain 
of a Union soldier in the prison hospital in Charleston, after 
the battle of Morris Island, in July, 1863. “I prayed last 
Saturday night when we weré in that fight at Wagner. I 
guess everybody prayed then, Chaplain.” “O thou that hear- 
est prayer, unto thee shall all flesh come.” Sooner or later 
every one will call on God for help. Let us see to it that our 
prayer for help is in God’s time for helping—and that time 
is now. 

Thou saidst, I will surely do thee good (v.12). If you have 
a promise of God to point to, you are sure of help; and you 
have a right to say so. God likes to be held to his word. 
Nothing pleases him more than to be called to do as he has 
said he would. “Prove me now,” he says, “and see if I will 
not stand to my agreement.” The promises of God are spir- 
itual funds to our credit in the bank of faith. We can draw 
on them freely according to our need. It is well for us to 
keep informed as to the amount we have to our credit in this 
line; or we shall not know whether we are rich or poor in 
spiritual possessions. How does your bank account stand just 
now? Do you know what specific promises you can draw 
against in an emergency? You ought to know. 

Iwill not let thee go, except thou bless me (v. 26). It hasbeen 
said that “nothing but Omnipotence can stand in the way of 
a determined man;” but it might also be said that Omnipo- 
tence does not withstand a man who is determined to have 
what Omnipotence can rightly grant to the man. God loves 
to have men come to him with a determined purpose of get- 
ting a blessing. “The kingdom of heaven suffereth violence, 
and the violent take it by force.” A man is sure to get from 
the Lord the one blessing—of all the things which any man 
has a right to ask for—which he is determined to have, which 
he is living to plead for, and which he would die to gain. Is 
there any one blessing which you desire of the Lord, which 
you long for, which your soul goes out after, above all things 
else? Then get it. Say to the Lord, in red-hot determina- 
tion, and in unwavering confidence, “I will not let thee go, 
except thou bless me;” and before the day breaks you shall 
have that blessing, as a result of your night of wrestling with 
the Lord. 

Thou hast striven with God and with men, and hast prevailed 
(v. 28). “The man who has power with men for God is the 
man who has power with God for men.” A man may for a 
time get the advantage over brother, or father, or uncle, or 
father-in-law, by craft and deceit; but there will come a limit 
to his ability in that line. Shrewdness may be overmatched. 
Sharp practice may be met by force in an unlooked-for emer- 
gency. But he who is one with God through loving trust is 
a partner with Omnipotence in his sphere of duty and of 
need. He cannot fail until God fails. Lay hold on God, 
and you can defy the world. “One man and God are always 
a majority.” 

I have seen God face to face (v. 30). 
God!” Jacob was overpowered with that thought. So was 
David. “Whither shall I go from thy Spirit? or whither 
shall I flee from thy presence? If I ascend up into heaven, 
thou art there: if I make my bed in Sheol, behold thou art 
there. If I take the wings of the morning, and dwell in the 
uttermost parts of the sea; even there shall thy hand lead 
me, and thy right hand shall hold me. If I say, Surely the 
darkness shall overwhelm me; and the night about me shall 
be light; even the darkness hideth not from thee; but the 
night shineth asthe day: the darkness and the light are both 
alike to thee.” Always before the Lord! How the conscious- 
ness of this fact ought to influence our every thought, and 
shape our every word and action! Mrs. Browning forcefully 
brings this out in the suggestion of our utter openness before 
God in contrast with our concealments from the dearest and 
most intimate of earthly friends: 


“Tf all the gentlest hearted friends I know 
Concentred in one heart their gentleness, 
That grew still gentler, till its pulse was less 
For life than pity, I should yet be slow 
To bring my own heart nakedly below 
The palm of such a friend, that he should press 


“Face to face with 





at 
Motive, condition, means, appliances, 
My false ideal joy and fickle woe, 
Out full to light and knowledge. I should fear 
Some plait between the brows—some rougher chime 
In the free voice. . ,. O angels, let the flood 
Of bitter scorn dash on me! Do ye hear 
What I say, who bear calmly all the time 
This everlasting face to face with Gop?” 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F, SCHAUFFLER, D.D, 


The interval between last Sunday’s lesson and thig is 
twenty, or, as some claim, forty years. Jacob has married in 
his exile, and has a large family of children. He has also 
grown rich in flocks and herds. But he sees that his father- 
in-law envies his prosperity, and so he leaves Mesopotamia, 
and starts homeward again. On the way, he learns that Esau, 
his brother, is coming to meet him with four hundred men. 
Filled with alarm, he makes such preparation as seems to him 
wise, to assuage, if possible, the revenge of his brother. He 
himself then alone engages in prayer for deliverance from his 
brother. This brings us to the lesson story. In this we may 
call attention to 

I, Jacob's Conscience.—Years and years had passed since he 
had wronged his brother. And yet as soon as the thought of 
meeting him came to Jacob, his conscience was aroused, amd 
he remembered his deceitful conduct. Conscience made a 
coward of Jacob, His evil deeds came up before his mind aa 
vividly as though they had been committed only yesterday. 
The twenty or forty years suddenly seemed as one day. This 
is always the case with guilty men when their sins are brought 
before them vividly. How clearly this teaches us that 

1. Lime Cannot Wash Away the Stain of Sin—Though-a 
man live a thousand years after he has sinned, his consciende 
will condemn him whenever he stops to think of it. Forty- 
one years after his brethren had sold Joseph into Egypt, they 
feared lest he should harm them for their evil deed (Gen. 
50:15). The oldest man living cannot escape the voice of 
his conscience, smiting him for the sins of his youth and 
childhood, whenever he thinks of them. We doubt not that 
Peter is happy in’ heaven, and yet it is a deep mystery how 
he can be happy when he thinks about the way in which he 
denied his Lord and Master. But in this world, at least, 
conscience cannot be killed by the lapse of years. 

2. Forgetting Docs not Wipe Away our Sins.—Many a time 
during those twenty or forty years Jacob forgot his deception. 
It did not trouble him then. Probably weeks at a time 
passed without his ever thinking about it. But as soon a 
any circumstances reminded him of it, conscience aroused 
again, and lashed him sternly. There are many people to- 
day who will stoutly deny that they are bad. But this is only 
because they have forgotten their evil deeds, words, thoughts, 
If all Mese were again set forth, and plainly written on a 
blackboard, their consciences would at once speak out with 
loud voice. No, neither lapse of years nor forgetfulness can 
ever cleanse the stain of a single sin. 

II. Jacob’s Ory.—It was an intense cry. He was in an agony 
of fear as he saw the consequences of his sin advancing 
towards him. Whether he ever prayed earnestly before, we 
do not know, but now he pleaded with blood-earnestness. This 
is the way with many men. Psalm 107 is but a picture of 
how men cry to God in their need. Starving in the wilder. 
ness, they cry. When they fall down, and there is none to 
help, they cry. When they draw near unto the gates of 
death, they cry. When, at sea, they are at their wits’ end, 
they cry. Alas that the Psalmist should not be able to add 
in each case, “ Then they praised the Lord for his goodness, 
and for his wonderful works to the children of men!” Bat 
human ingratitude is so frequent, that the Psalmist only says: 
“Oh that they would do so!” I was with a man at sea, once, 
who never spoke the name of God save in blasphemy, But 
when a storm came, and we expected to go down, then on his 
knees in the cabin he called aloud on God for help. Well, it fe 
better for a man to cry when in trouble, than not to cry at all; 
but better still is it for a man to pray “ evening, and morning, 
and at noon” in days of prosperity, and not wait until the evil 
days rush upon him, Is there not something mean in for- 
getting God in times of ease, and then rushing to him when 
clouds arise? What would you think of an acquaintance 
who never came near you unless he wanted to borrow five 
dollars? Yet, notwithstanding this, since God has said, “Call 
upon me in the day of trouble,” let even the thankless sinner 
send up his cry when the waves are rolling over his soul. 

III. God's Condescension.—If God had been like a man, he 
would have said to Jacob: “You have made your bed, now 
lie in it.’ For was not Jacob himself to blame for the situa- 
tion in which he found himself? But God, who is gracious 
and long-suffering, heard poor Jacob’s cry, and, in spite of 
his ill-desert, “he blessed him there.” This blessing seems 
to have been a spiritual as well as a temporal blessing; for 
the very name of Jacob, which meant “Supplanter,” was 
changed to Israel, which means “A Prince of God.” Many 
commentators think that here was the turning-point in Jacob’s 
life, and that at Peniel he was, so to speak, converted. Go 
God acts still. He condescends to hear the prayer of many a 
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man for deliverance who has perhaps not called upon his 
name for many a long year. And often God so overrules 
trouble and sickness, that they become messengers of grace to 
the sinner. He who will not go to God in prosperity, is by 
adversity driven to him, for his own good. If there were no 
‘trouble in this world, how many would absolutely forget that 
‘there was any God. We call death anevil; but if there were 
no death slowly but surely approaching, I fear that the hearts 
of men would only be more set to do evil. Pain, poverty, 
‘sickness, death, are God’s school-masters to bring back way- 
‘ward Jacobs, who in no other way can be coaxed to cry upon 
the name of the Lord. These things are bits and bridles 
‘which God uses to check the career of the sinner, and that 
for his own good. Just imagine what this world would be if 
no evil act was ever punished by God’s laws, and no death 
ever curbed, in some measure, man’s impetuosity. Would 
men ever fear God, or love his laws? But in all this fear 
that God sends, he ever has a gracious purpose. It is to drive 
Jacob to his knees; and when there, God condescends to meet 
him with the riches of his grace. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


By questioning, recall Jacob's lonely journey, the pillow, 
the dreatn, the waking, the name Beth-el, and the vow, as 
‘taught last week. Some of the intervening history should be 
given in connection with the scene of to-day’s lesson. 

Jacob on Another Journey.—Where was Jacob going when 
ihe rested for a night at Beth-el? He went on safely all the 
sway to his mother’s country, and by = well among the sheep 
he found Rachel, his cousin, the daughter of his mother’s 
‘erother. He lived there many years, and kept his uncle’s 
‘flocks, working for wages, and getting cattle, camels, sheep, 
‘and men and maid servants for his own. After many years the 
»Lord said to him: “ Return unto the land of thy fathers; ... 
and I will be with thee.” He told the daughters of Laban, 
his uncle, that the angel of God said to him in a dream: “I 
tam the God of Beth-el, where thou anointedst the pillar, and 
‘where thou vowedst a vow unto me: now arise, get thee out 
eof this land, and return unto the land of thy kindred” (Gen. 
981;13). He “went on his way, and the angels of God 
met him.” 

Jacob Afraid.—What had he to fear? Why did he leave 
Ahome years before, and go so faraway? Had he forgotten 
Whom he wronged, whom he deceived? Did he think 
‘eau had forgotten or outgrown his anger? He sent messen- 
gers to find Esau, and tell him where he had been, and how 
he had prospered. The messengers came back, saying of 
Esau: “ He cometh to meet thee, and four hundred men with 
him.” Were they armed? Were they trained soldiers? 
Would they try to destroy Jacob and all his company? - Do 
‘you wonder Jacob was in distress? He planned and worked 
and prayed. He divided his company into two parts, and put 
‘them in different places, so that, if Esau and his men captured 
one company, the other might be safe. 

« Jacob’s Prayer.—This is the first prayer in the Bible of 
which we have all the words given us. Abraham begged 
God to save Sodom,—an example of pleading for others, but 
mot a prayer for himself. Jacob prayed to his father’s God. 
He called upon the God of Abraham and of Isaac; they had 
often prayed, and God had answered. Prayer and promise had 
been laid up for Jacob in covenants God had made before he was 
‘born. Did you ever think that the Father in heaven to whom 
you pray remembers those of your family who prayed for 
“ ehildren’s children” before you were here to pray? Ask 
mother to read Deuteronomy 7: 9 and tell you what it means. 
Did Jacob know? He repeated to God why he was taking 
:that journey,—because God had bidden him, and said, “I will 
deal well with thee.” 

. Jacob Felt Unworthy.—Is it because we are good that God 
hears our prayers? Who prayed “God be merciful to me a 
sinner”? Could Jacob claim mercy because he had done 
no wrong? Could he claim God’s truth to him because he had 
been always true to others? Could he have counted all the 
mercies of all his days and years? Could you? Jacob owned 
that he did not deserve one of them, not even the least. 

Jacob’s I'hanks.—-To feel grateful, he had only to remember 

when he last walked that way. What did he carry then? 
If the rough staff could have told the story, could it have 
‘talked of any treasures in Jacob’s girdle, any servant or com- 
panion but that rod and staff? No, not even a faithful shep- 
herd dog to bark if wild beasts came near. How much of 
gratitude it meant when Jacob said, “ Now I am become two 
bands!” He had wives, children, servants, camels, asses, 
cattle, sheep, goats, household treasures, garments, supplies, 
.all the wealth he had gained by God’s blessing in the land 
where he tarried so long. 
\ Jacob’s Prayer for Help—“ Deliver me from my brother 
Esau.” He told God his fears: “ Lest he come and smite me, 
the mother with the children.” Did he pray for himself 
alone? Is true prayer selfish ? 

He Claimed the Promises.—How could God make his family 
cand their families become as many as the grains of sand on 
ithe seashore if he should Jet Esau come and destroy them all ? 

A Brotherly Peace Ofjering—When he had prayed for help, 


he prepared presents to please or make peace with his brother. 
They were fit for a king. A drove of camels first. Did you 
ever see acamel? Ever see six together? Jacob sent men 
with sixty, all in a drove, to meet Esau. See what gracious 
words the men were told to say: These are “thy servant 
Jacob’s,... present sent unto my lord Esau.” More and 
more presents followed, with more such words, and saying 
also: “ Behold, also he is behind us.” There were flocks of 
four hundred and forty goats and sheep, fifty fine cattle, thirty 
asses for travel and for trade. Shrewd Jacob! Would not 
all this buy off the anger of the man who once traded all his 
birthright for one dinner? Had giving and keeping his vow 
made Jacob a poor man? 

Safety —In the night, Jacob moved his family across on the 
stepping-stones, where the water was low, to the other side of 
the brook, which ran into the river Jordan. 

' Prayer Until Daybreak.—All the rest of the night Jacob 
prayed. It was no dream nor vision; for a man wrestled, 
struggled with him as he prayed. Jacob clung to him as 
they wrestled until he touched Jacob’s thigh, and put it out 
of joint. Had Jacob so trusted in his own plans and: presents 
that he needed this lesson? “ Let me go,” said the man, “for 
the day breaketh.” And Jacob answered in our golden text. 

He Blessed Him There-—He had a threefold blessing. A 
new name; for he was to be called Israel, which means “a 
prince of God; ” for the man said, “Thou hast striven with 
God and with men, and hast prevailed.’ What man had any 
right to say that? Who but the Son of man, who came to 
Abraham, could have been the one who saw Jacob’s tears 
(Hos. 12 : 4) and heard his prayer? Jacob named the place 
Peniel, which means “The face of God;” “for,” he said, “I 
have seen God face to face.” He had asked to be reconciled 
to his brother; God gave him peace, forgiveness, for his 
unworthiness and faith in the promises. At sunset he was in 
distress and darkness; at sunrise he stood weaker in body, but 
strong in spirit. What if he went with halting step when 
he might have said as Paul did of his stripes, “I bear in my 
body the marks of the-Lord Jesus.” Jacob prayed to be 
saved from an angry brother; and the tender Elder Brother, 
long before he lived on earth, came to unworthy Jacob with 
blessing. Was Esau satisfied? When he saw Jacob, he ran 
to meet him, fell on his neck, kissed him, and the brothers 
wept. “Take my blessing,” said Jacob, “let me find grace 
in thy sight.” Did they speak of the mother who had died, 
or of the old father who yet lived? Jacob's prayer was all 
answered. What was his new name? What does “ Israel” 
mean? If Jacob had not prayed so earnestly, would he have 
been so blessed? Was power in prayer and to prevail given 
to Jacob only? Jesus has promised: “ Him that overcometh 
will I make a pillar in the temple of my God:...and I 
will write upon him my new name.” 
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ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY PROFESSOR DR. ISAAC H. HALL. 





My Fatuer ABRAHAM... My Fatuer Isaac.—The text 
itself shows the application of the word “father” to a re- 
moter ancestor; but a rabbinic comment shows still farther 
the extent of the Oriental appellation. It hasseemed strange 
to some of the Jews that Isaac was not called our father, in 
view of the hoped-for pacification of Esau. “ Was Isaac then 
only his father? Was he not Esau’s father also? But only 
him who follows his ways and copies his deeds do I acknowl- 
edge [as a son]; he who does not follow his ways and copy 
his deeds, him I do not acknowledge.” So also, from Jacob’s 
supposed brotherly stand-point: “ With him alone will I be 
united, who chooses his ways and imitates his deeds; but him 
who disregards them I will not regard.” 

“Ler ME Go, FoR THE Day BREAKETH.’—Here some 
of the ancients see a necessity for the spirit’s return from 
night errands before day. The highest rank of angels were 
spirits who dwelt in light and fire; who might be abroad in 
the night, but by day must join the fire-stream that accom- 
panied the sun; and this stream, or, rather, bright heavenly 
host, showed its vanguard asthedawn. That is substantially 
one Jewish explanation. Another, however, makes the angel 
wish to be gone to fill his part in the morning hymn of praise ; 
not that his voice will add to the sufficiency of the voices of 
his fellows, but lest the latter reproach him for not being in 
his place. The extant Jewish comments, however, bear the 
stamp of. no earlier date than the captivity; for they are all 
mixed up with the ideas of the ranks and orders of the angels, 
especially of the three upper ranks. What these orders were, 
may be seen as digested in a later Christian source: “The 
angels consist of nine classes and three orders ; upper, middle, 
and lower. The upper order is composed of Cherubim, Sera- 
phim, and Thrones: these are called priests, and chief priests, 
and bearers of God’s throne. The middle order is composed 
of Lords, Powers, and Rulers: these are called priests, because 
they receive revelations from those above them. The lower 
order consists of Principalities, Archangels, and Angels: and 
these are the ministers who wait upon created things.” A’ 
little more will show the nature and occupation of the upper 
order: “The Cherubim are an intellectual motion which 
bears the throne of the holy Trinity, and is the chief of all 





motions; they are ever watchful of their own classes and of 





those beneath them: .Asconcerning the epithet ‘ full of eyes,’ 
which is applied to them, the eyes indicate the mystery of the 
revelations of the Trinity. - Their head, and the foremost and 
highest among them, is Gabriel, who is the mediator between 
God and his creation. The Seraphim use. a fiery motion, 
which warms those below it with the fire of the divine love. 
The six wings which each of them is said to possess, indicate 
the revelations which they receive from the Creator and 
transmit to mankind, The Thrones are a fixed motion, which 
is not shaken by the trials which come upon“it.” Such is a 
specimen of the angelology which is religiously read by our 
fellow-Christians from Mosul to Oroomiah, in one-of their 
standard books, and generally supposed to be a faithful accoustt 
of God’s host which met Jacob here at Mahanaim. The 
lower of the three orders, or, more particularly, its subdivision, 
“ Angels,” furnish those attendants of whom the same authority 
says, “ With each and every one of us is an angel of this 
group—cailed the guardian angel—who directs man from his 
conception until the general resurrection.” 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





A NEW NAME. 
THE OLD: THE NEW: 
JACOB ISRAEL 
THE SUPPLANTER, Tn PREVAILER WITH GOD, 
WHICH IS NEAREST YOUR NAME? 








WHEN I AM WEAK, 
THEN 
AM I STRONG. 














HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS, 


“ Even me.” v 
“ Bless me now.” 

“Lord, we come before thee now.” 
“Lord, I cannot let thee go.” : 
“What various hindrances we meet.” 
“ Keep on praying.” 

“Come, my soul, thy suit prepare.” 
“Sweet hour of prayer.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


How long did Jacob remain with Laban? Why did he 
not leave sooner? (Gen. 30: 25-27.) Why did he leave at 
this time? (Gen. 31:3.) What were the immediate circum- 
stances which led to this instruction from God? (Gen. 30: 43; 
31:1, 2.) “ Relate the incident at Mizpah, and give the real 
significance of that word. How was Jacob encouraged at 
Mahanaim? What news was the occasion of the only prayer 
(strictly speaking) recorded in the book of Genesis? What 
advantage may be gained in the choice of names and titles 
by which we address God? (v. 9.) What attribute of God 
did Jacob lay hold upon in addressing him as the God of his 
father Abraham and Isaac? Why did he remind him that 
he was in the line of his instruction? Can we, or can we not, 
expect God’s protection when we are walking in forbidden 
paths? What quality did Jacob manifest in the second stage 
of his prayer? (v. 10.) Of how many of the blessings which 
we enjoy are we worthy? What distinction between “the 
mercies” and “the truth” shown unto him did Jacob make? 
What was the one petition of his prayer? (v.11.) Do the 
prayers of the Bible introduce many, or few, objects? With 
what argument did he support this plea? (v.12.) When was 
this promise given? 

What provision did Jacob make to appease Esau? Was 
this an indication that his prayer was, or was not, offered in 
faith? Give an instance of a prophecy given through the 
act of him whom it chiefly concerned (2 Kings 13 : 14-19). 
How did God compel Jacob to decide the answer to his own 
prayer? (vs. 24-26.) Who was this man? (v. 30; Hos. 12: 4.) 
How do we determine the answers to our prayers? (Luke 
18:1; 1 John 5: 14,15.) Why was Jacob crippled in the 
contest? (2 Cor. 12: 7-10.) What effect must it have pro- 
duced on Jacob’s mind? (Matt. 26:41.) How was he re- 
minded of his former sins? (v. 27.) .Why is humble confession 
essential in our prayers? . What assurance did Jacob receive 
that he should be delivered from the hand of Esau? (v. 28.) 
How only can we gain the victory over our enemies? When 
the old nature is supplanted by the renewing grace of God, 
what is the earnest desire of the heart? (v. 29.) What is 
implied in a revelation of God’s names? Give some, with 
their meanings. How did this last blessing of Jacob differ 
from the one previously craved? What reason have we for 
believing that Jacob was blessed with a vision of Christ? (v. 30.) 


BY EUGENE TAPPAN. 


Teachers’ Questions.—1. Describe the twin brothers, Esau 
and Jacob. 2. Name Jacob’s eleven sons. 3. What son was 
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afterwards born in Candan? 4. Why was Jacob greatly afraid? 
5. When had God said, “ Return unto thy country”? 6. In 
what words does Jacob’s humility appear? 7. How does 
Jacob contrast his past with his present condition? 8. What 
message had Jacob sent to Esau? 9. What tidings did the 


‘messengers bring back? 10. From what did Jacob pray to 


be delivered? 11. In what words did Jacob state his fear? 
12. What sufficient reason had Jacob for fearing Esau? 
18. In what words does Jacob remind God of his promise? 
14. Tell about the large present that Jacob sent to Esau. 15. 
Explain the circumstance that “Jacob was left alone.” 16. 


What was Jacob’s wonderful experience at that time? 17. 
‘How would Jacob himself haye described his experience? 


18. What is meant by prevailing prayer? 19. Who said, 
“Let me go, for the day breaketh”? 20. What did Jacob 
desire of the angel? 21. Why did the angel ask for Jacob’s 
ame? 22. What new name was given to Jacob? 23. How 
was this new name explaincd? 24. Show how the angel 


‘avoided telling his own name. 25. Why was the place named 


Peniel ? 

Superintendent's Questions.—1. What relation was Esau 
to Jacob? 2. How many men were coming with Esau? 
8, How did Jacob feel about it? 4. To whom did Jacob go 
in time of trouble? 





HINTS FOR SUPERINTENDENTS. 
BY JOSEPH B. PHIPPS. 


In answer to inquiries for suggestions as to a form for an 
opening exercise, I have no cast-iron programme to suggest. 
I think, however, every superintendent will admit that 
irregularity on the part of the superintendent in begin- 
ning the opening exercises will tend to make irregularity in 
the early attendance of teachers and scholars; 
promptness is essential. 

The opening hymns should be selected in advance, with 
two objects in view: one object being that the hymn will 
voice the sentiment of the lesson; and the other object being 
that the tunes will be not only familiar, but bright and lively. 
There is something gained when the school have their spirits 
raised by cheerful music. 

If the Scripture is read, let a teacher do it. You may be 
able to read much better, or think you can, but it is another 
gain to have a number of teachers to assist. It varies the 
exercises, and creates a personal interest. 

Teachers’-meetings bring out a common line of thought to 
be followed in teaching the lesson. Where no teachers’- 
meetings are held, is it best to indicate a line of thought from 
the stand at the commencement of the school? This may 
occasionally be done without trespassing on the duties of the 
teacher. In Lesson XII., “Jacob’s New Name,” the line of 
teaching would be suggested by the following, written on the 
blackboard: “I must teach to-day what constitutes true 


therefore 


“prayer,” © 


For closing remarks from the platform, the subject will be: 
“Prayer: the need, the power, the blessedness.” Speak of 
the difference between “saying” prayers and praying. . Hold 


‘up a glass of water, and say: “If I have great thirst, and am 


so situated that I cannot help myself to water, how shall I 


“express my need? Ask for it once in a formal way, and then 


say no more about it? No, I will be earnest and persistent 


“because of my need,” A person on a wrecked ship prays for 
‘the help of God to save his life, but he at the same time helps 
‘to build a raft. 


Pray, work, and trust. A sick man has faith 
in his physician ; but he must do more than simply believe 
in the medicine; he must take it. 

Write on the blackboard, in large letters, the word “NEW.” 
Speak of the necessity of anew name. A bondsman becomes 
bankrupt, and your bond is worthless; but a new name is 
substituted, and the value is restored. A sinner is converted, 
‘and with him all things become new,—a new life, a new 
hame, a new reputation, a new experience, and a new peace; 
for “if any man be in Christ, he is a new creature,” 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


ennai pinnae ” 


. THE MESSIAH IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 


It can hardly be claimed that the nature and extent of 
Messianic prophecy in the Old Testament has ever been, 
in its most remote details, a completely defined doctrine 
in either the Jewish or the Christian Church. We know 
how Jewish piety, beginning with such simple glosses as 
that upon Numbers 23: 21 (“The shout of a king is 
among them ”—‘ That is, King Messiah’), ended in the 
fearful and wonderful subtleties of the Talmudic Chris- 


“tology; and we know, also, how the early Christian en- 


thusiasm found, even outside of canonical Scripture 
(Barnabas, XII., 1), veritable prophecies of the cross of 





* Messianic Prophecy : The prediction of the fulfillment of redemp- 
tion through the Messiah : A critical study of the Messianic pee 
Chast oe peeks, Old a Temamant ip the order of their develo 
» Davenport Professor of Hebrew a 
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Christ, Butsuch idiosyncrasies of interpretation have never 
gained undisputed acééptance in tle Christian Church; 
and beyond the general outlines of Old Testament Chris- 
tology, in which it may be said generally that the whole 
Church is agreed, there still go on investigation, asser- 
tion, denial. New complexity has been added to the 
problem within the present century by the progress of a 
scientific philology, which, taking nothing on faith, dis- 
cusses the New Testament interpretation of the Old Tes- 
tament with as much freedom as it would discuss, say, Mr. 
Dowden’s interpretation of Shakespeare. It thus happens 
that the problem of a completely defined Old Testament 
Christology is as far from beiifg settled as ever. 

This being so, there is need both for reserve in judg- 
ment and caution in approval or condemnation, of any 
theory of messianic prophecy, in the Old Testament, 
which seems either new to us, or strange. The appear* 
ance of an important new book on this subject, Professor 
Briggs’s Messianic et esd re-emphasizes this warning. 
Professor Briggs’s work, while most orthodox in its con- 
clusion, will, in some of its interpretations, awaken the 
immediate opposition of many American Christians. The 
majority will think that Professor Briggs has departed 
too far from common opinions; a scholarly few will per- 
haps think that he has not departed far enough. Again, 
the order in which Professor Briggs develops the messi- 
anic idea presupposes the correctness of certain critical 
views concerning Israel’s history not commonly accepted 
in America; and although these views are not obtruded 
upon the reader’s attention, but only introduced when 
necessary, aud then with the greatest tact, this is, of 
itself, sufficient to give rise to a prejudice against the 
whole book in an ordinary reader’s mind. For all these 
reasons, the excellences and defects of Professor Briggs’s 
new volume can be rightly estimated by that reader only 
who brings to its perusal a mind wholly judicial. 

Whatever may be thought of the critical views under- 
lying the order of development in Professor Briggs’s work, 
it is certainly true that it presents a self-consistent and 
progressive scheme of messianic revelation. After a 
thoughtful introduction on prophecy in general and pre- 
dictive prophecy in particular, in which the author’s 
tendency to narrow the limits of predictive prophecy and 
to enlarge those of symbolical prophecy is foreshadowed, 
Professor Briggs takes up the discussion of the prot- 
|e vangelium (Gen. 8 : 15) and proceeds thereafter through 
| the Old Testament in accordance with his own opinions 
as to chronological sequence. Thus, Isaiah 40-66 is 
separated from what is regarded as the truly Isaianic 
portion of the book of Isaiah, and is discussed, after Jere- 
miah and Ezekiel, as the work of “the great unknown ” 
in Hebrew literature who comforted Israel in exile. In 
the range which it covers, the work is not narrow. 
Instead of confining itself to purcly messianic passages, 
it includes the discussion of all allied passages which 
show forth the progressive development of the kingdom 
of God, It is thus no less a history of redemption, so far 
as unfolded in the Old Testament, than a history of mes- 
sianic prophecy. One omission must be regarded as im- 
portant. Ifso much of Old Testament prophecy is type 
or symbol rather than prediction, why is the ritual type 
or symbol passed over in complete silence? Has the 
blood-shedding of Leviticus no significance in symbolic 
prophecy? or is the Levitical ritual so far a priestly 
invention that it is unworthy of the attention bestowed 
upon it by that early writer on Old Testament Chris- 
tology—the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews ? 

Professor Briggs has little regard either for the critical 
or the exegetical tradition. The Massoretic text, he 
thinks, is an excellent text—for correction; and he cor- 
rects it without stint, often with very good reason. As 
regards the author’s variations, however, from “ use and 
wont” in the translation or interpretation of particular 
messianic passages, the reader is condemned, to a large 
extent, to suspense of judgment until the volume which 
deals with messianic prophecy in the New Testament 
appears; for the present volume deals only with Old 
Testament prophecy, and n:t with New Testament ful- 
fillment. The discrepancies, therefore, real or apparent, 
between Old Testament statement and New Testament 
interpretation, are quietly pushed aside at present to await 
discussion in their proper place in the New Testament 
part of the work. Thus, when Professor Briggs trans- 
lates (as philologically he can be justified in doing) 
Isaiah 7 : 14 as “ Lo, young woman, thou art,” instead of 
the familiar “ Behold, a virgin shall,” we must wait later 
for the author’s explanation of the apparent discrepancy 
between himself and St. Matthew (Matt. 1: 28), even 
although the author assures us that the prophecy still 
refers to Jesus Christ. 

One thing detracts from Professor Briggs’s merits as a 
translator, in spite of the copious learuing displayed 











both in the versions and in the notes: he is too fond of 
eccentricitiés of translation, This is obviously due to 
desire to gain literal accuracy in rendering, even at the 
expense of the English idiom, as well as to the author's 
views regarding the value of the Massoretic text. Just 
as certain as it is that “Roll on Jahveh” (Professor 
Briggs’s rendering of Psa, 22 : 8) is Hebrew, so certain is 
it that it is not English. Again, when we are told (Isa, 
42:8) that “the faint wick he will not quench,” the 
ordinary reader will have to confess that he is not familiar 
with that kind of wick, and he will be likely to prefer, for 
general intelligibility, the margin of the Revised Ver- 
sion, “the dimly burning wick.” A similar tendency 
makes itself noticeable in interpretation. 
“May God spread out Japhet, 
And may He dwell in the tents of Shem, 
And let Canaan be servant to him.” 

Here, by Professor Briggs’s interpretation, the blessing 
of Japheth i is interrupted to state that God (“ He”) is to 
dwell in the tents of Shem—rather a strained interpreta- 
tion in spite of the loose Hebrew construction. 

In all regards, Professor Briggs’s volume is a note- 
worthy book. It is one which will awaken discussion 
even before the succeeding volumes of the series place 
the author’s views on messianic prophecy completely 
before the public. The range covered in the present 
volume is broad; and the text is perfectly simple to the 
English reader, all critical discussions being relegated 
to the notes, which the student will find full of useful 
hints, Whatever exception may be taken to special 
interpretations, the reader will join with the author in 
his conviction as the result of his researches that mes- 
sianic prophecy finds its only “ reality through the incar- 
nation, crucifixion, resurrection, ascension, and second 
advent of His only-begotten and well-beloved Son, very 
God of very God, the Life and Light and Saviour ef 
the world.” 





Maps showing the geographical relations of different 
countries and the distribution of the population at cer- 
tain historical eras haye become not only indispensable 
to the student of history, but they serve to throw light 
on much that has heretofore puzzled the general er. 
The modern map of Europe gives us, of course, very little 
information about the territorial condition of that contie : 
nent at such a period as that of the Reformation, for 
instance, and much less about what it may have been ia 
the time of Charlemagne. We must have special maps 
of Europe, representing the various countries at each ‘f 
these eras, in order to be fully acquainted with their h' - 
torical state, and to understand the changes which wars, 
dynastic successions, or other causes, have produced im 
them. Such a help to our historical studies Mr. Robert H, 
Labberton proposes to. give us in the New Historical Atlas. 
It is substantially a new work, the map-plates of the 
edition of 1871 having been destroyed by fire. Nothing 
can be more clearly, accurately, or distinctly drawn than 
the maps (over two hundred) in the new edition, The 
territorial divisions are well marked by colors in striking 
contrast, so that nothing is wanting to completely illus- 
trate the changes in the geographical relations of different 
countries, produced by historical events. The New His 
torical Atlas has two special features which add much to 
its value. The first is a series of maps illustrating Qri- 
ental history, and especially that of Chaldea and Assyria; 
and the second is more than fifty maps showing the 
claims of different European nations to certain portions 
of the present territory of the United States, the extent of 
the carly English grants here, as well as the different por- 
tions of our country, which, at different times, have been 
purchased or conquered, and annexed. (118 inches, pp. 
xvi, 218. New York: Townsend Mac Coun. Price, $2.00.) 


A prettily made collection of Ballads of Books appro- 
priately takes its place in a new series of Books for the 
Bibliophile, of which the initial issue was Mr. Andrew 
Lang’s Books and Bookmen. The present volume is 9f 
American editorship, and Mr. Brander Matthews has 
made an inclusive and well-arranged body of bookish 
verse. Considering the great importance of books to tht 
authors of books, and the love for his library which s 
Southey or a Lamb is sure to have, the inferior quality 
of the poems about books is rather remarkable. Few in- 
deed are the poems in this collection that rise above medi- 
ocrity. But it was worth making, and is worth owning, 
if but for the sake of its winsome theme. The handsome 
typography of the Riverside Press is marred by two or 
three careless misprints, one of which destroys the meaning 
of astanza by Charles Lamb. (6} X 4} inches, parchment, 
pp. 174. New York: George J. Coombes. Price, $2.00.) 


Mrs. Georgiana Bruce Kirby, who, in her youthful 
days, was a member of the famous Brook Farm com 
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munity at’ West Roxbury, Massachusetts, 
died, last January, in California. Only a 
month before her death she published her 
ohly book, called Years of Experience, An 
Autobiographical Narrative. Its chapters, 
as their title promises, are often readable 
and sometimes instructive, though the 
book, like most autobiographies, lacks 
high literary merit and any lasting value. 
A little trace of bitterness toward religious 
or political opponents creeps in now and 
‘then, as well asa tendency toward indis- 
créet “ personalities;” this, we fear, will 
not of itself jeopardize the favor with which 
the book will be received by those fond of 
reminiscéntial reading. (74 5} inches, 
cloth, pp. iii, 315. New York: G. P. Put- 
‘nam’s Sons. Price, $1.25.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 
. The Christian Traveler's Continental 
Handbook is issued by Elliott Stock (62 
Paternoster Row, London, Price, 6 d.) as 
@ complete directory of every place in 
Aurope where eee agencies are at 
work. 





In a private note, Dr. Theodor Christ- 
lieb writes from Bonn, Prussia, that he is 
about preparing a new edition of his “ For- 
eign Missions.” It will be issued in Ger- 
‘man first. He commends, as recent works 
‘on missions, Grundemann’s Zur Statistik 
‘der evangelischen Mission (Giitersloh, Ber- 
telsmann) and Warneek’s Protestantische 
‘Beleuchtung der Romischen Augriffe auf die 
evangelische Heidenmission (Gutersloh). 
This last work, he says, is the best refuta- 
‘tion of the Romish attacks on our mis- 
sions, 





*' Ata recent meeting of the London Philo- 
logical Society, Dr. J. A. H. Murray made 
his‘annual ‘report on the progress of the 
Bociety’s “‘ New English Dictionary.” The 
‘third part has already left his hands, and 
the fourth part is expected to appear toward 
the close of the present year. Part III. 
contains 8,765 words, of which 5,323 are 
main words. Obsolete words are less than 
‘twenty-six per cent. As the Dictionary 
purports to be historical, the main diffi- 
culty lies in working out the histery of the 
development of a word’s meanings, and get- 
titig them into logical order. The Diction- 
ary has already four million quotations. 
Dr. Murray still needs sub-editors. He 
also wants more searchers. The Dictionary 
staff was properly organized only last Octo- 
ber; and now, with more outside helpers, 
the work will be greatly facilitated, and 
progress must be more rapid. 


Having completed their stately edition 
of the works of Alexander Hamilton, 
edited by Henry Cabot Lodge, Messrs. 
G.P. Putnam’s Sons have begun a similar 
collection, in ten volumes, of the writings 
of Benjamin Franklin. This edition will 
be edited by the Hon. John Bigelow, the 
ablest living authority on Franklin; will 
be completer than any other, containing 
much matter not given by Sparks; and in 
critical temper will surpass Sparks’s pres- 
entation of Franklin, which was unduly 
and almost promiscuously eulogistic, after 
the prevalent editorial fashion of his time. 
Nearly all of Hamilton’s writing lacks high 
literary value, and so does four-fifths of 
Franklin’s; but, of course, complete edi- 
tions of both statesmen’s works are needed 
for purposes of historical study. These 
editions we shall soon have, under com- 
petent editorial supervision, and in hand- 
some typography. The price of both 
works, which are issued in limited edi- 
tions, prohibits their purchase by libraries 
or private buyers unable to pay five dollars 
a volume. 


New editions have lately appeared of two 
nineteenth-century classics of fiction,— 
Victor Hugo’s Les Miserables and Charles 





Dickens’s Pickwick Papers, . The former, 
though published by an English house 
having a New York branch (George 
Routledge and Sons), is of American 
manufacture, the typography being of De 
Vinne’s usual excellence, while size, pa- 
per, and binding combine to give the 
book-lover five stately volumes, The illus- 
trations, by various French artists, are 
neither new nor good, though the printer | 
has done his best to give them an attrac- | 
tive presentation.—The “jubilee edition” | 
of Pickwick (Macmillan & Co.) is a dis- | 
appointment. It is edited by the novelist’s | 
son Charles, contains many pictures of 
London Pickwickian localities, and is 
fairly well printed, but the original illus- 
trations are not reproduced (since they are 
owned by other publishers), and their 
place is poorly supplied by new designs, 
about equal to those printed in the inside 
pages of our comic papers. The fiftieth 
anniversary of Pickwick was worthy of a 
better commemoration, and, indeed, is to 
have it in the shape of another new memo- 
rial edition (London: Chapman and Hall). 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. . 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
108,000 copies. Advertisers are free to excumine 
the ‘subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rate is 75 cents per line, with discounts of 
JSrom 5 per cent. on tive insertions, to 50 per cent 
on an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly y, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make- -up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on an appearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates. 











Horsford’s Acid Phosphate for dyspepsia. 
Dr. J. C. Webster, Chicago, says: “I consider 
it valuable in many forms of dyspepsia.” 


Claremont Colony, Virginia, is growing 
very rapidly. Send for free circulars and 
illustrated maps. J. F. Mancha, Raymond, 
Surry Co., Va. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


NION TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 16 Astor 
Place,“New York City. W.D. KERR, Secretary. 


H e 
West Chestnut Street Institute, 2.,cc? Tor 
Young Ladies and Little Girls. Fourteenth year begins 
Sept. 2, at 4035 Chestnut St., West Philadelphia. For 
circulars address the Prin., Mrs. J. A. BOGARDUS. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY, Painesville, 0. 


Location pleasant and healthy. Fourteen resident 
teachers. Board and tuition, $200 per school year. 
gy | ae MARY EVANS, Principal. 


EVERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC 


will get valuable information free in the new Lllus- 
trated Calendar. Address KE. TOURJERX. Boston. 


CADEMY & COLLEGE at DeLand, Fla. The 
purpose of this Institution is to give in the delight- 

ful climate of Florida as thorough and liberal an ednea- 
tion as can be secured in the best New England schools. 
Send Send for catalogue tod FP. Fornr¥s, Pres... DeLand, Fla. 


M. MOORE JAMESON, 


Graduate of music, pupil of Signor Banfi, Ttaly, re- 
ceives voice and piano pup! ils at Association ‘Hall, 
Philadelphia. Send for circul: Ta 

wt Phonetic 


PHONOGRAPHY Shorthand 


Works for self-instruction, by Benn Pitman and 
Jerome I. Howard, forsale by all book-selers. Cat- 
analog, alfabet and ilustrations sent fre. dres 

Phonographic Institute, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ashville Col- 
N. C. Y, he Fabs stn: Beal Ge ts L. 
Ladies, Nashville, ‘enn. Correlated with Van- 
derbilt'U niversity. Rev. Geo. W. F. Price Pres, 


N.C.Y. Le Catstorve. Ni GY, 


Catalogue. 


LAWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL, 


John C. Green Foundation. 

It is desirable that applications should be made 
from three to six months in advance of date of en- 
trance. For catalogue, containing courses of study 
and calendar, address 

Rey. JAMES C. MACKENZIE, Px.D., 
LAWRENCEVILLE, N. J. 


























ARDEEN’S SCHOOL BULLETIN 
2 AGENCY, Syracuse, N. Y., may be depended 
on to fur nish suitable teachers, and to inform no others, 


ORIENTAL Entertainments. Sauahbrah 
has just returned from India. New outfit! 
He impersonates now aii classes of 1a- 
gem tives. Oriental Lecture Bureau (200 other 
novel lectures), 58 W. 23d St., New York. 


“STAMMERING” [ 


And STUTTERING can be Cu 
After over 30 years’ suffering from this infirmity, I 
discovered an original and perfect system which effec- 
ted my complete cure. Mr. Geo. W. Childs, proprietor 
Philadelphia Ledger, knew me when I could not speak 
three words consecu tively without stammering. Write 
for references. Prof. E. S. JOHNSTON, Instructor. 














tute : Cor. Lith and Spring Garden Sts., Phila., Pa. 


COMPLETED 3” GREAT CYCLOP ®- 
DIA OF BIBLICAL THEo.- |* 


LOGICAL, and ECCLESIASTICAL LITERATURE. 
(One third of acentury in preparation.) : Edited by Doc- 
tors M’CLINTOCK and SrRoNG, and contributed to by 
a large number of most eminent scholars. In 12 vol- 
ames. Exhaustive, truStworthy, widenominational, 
Embracing the results of latest biblical research 
Brought up to date. Last volume just issued. Com- 
petent authorities say it has no competitor in any lan- 
guage. Enriched by 2900 Illustrations and Maps. 
Covers 55,000 subjects. Indispensable to clergymen 
and scholars in all professions: to all teachers; Sun- 
day-School superintendents and teachers; Bible-class 
scholars, and Christian families. Its price and mode 
of sale, in bound volumes, place it within the reach ot 
even those of moderate income. Accorded a conspicu- 
ous place among the honorable literary achievements 
of America. Most appreciatively noticed by distin- 
guished critics in al! parts of the world. Sold only by 
Subscription. Canvassers wanted. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
Franklin Square, New York. 





Miss Frances KF. Willard says: 


“THE WIT OF WOMEN,” 


By KATE SANBORN, is full of stored-up electricity. 
* * Women are the cutest, wittiest, and most 
Guivtende jocose creatures the world has ever yet de- 
veloped !—* The book is charmingly gotten up and 
ricturesquely pretty in every deiail. »— Burlington 
Tiree Press. ** The book is really funny.”—Demorcst’s 
Monthly. Beautifully bound. Price. $1.50. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 10-12 Dey Street, New York. 
A 25 Cent Book for 12 Cents! 


EUREKA RECITATIONS. Eight numbers now 


ready. Kach num- 
ber contains nearly 100 selections, by Mrs. Anna Ran- 
dall-Diehl, and bound in four-c olor ‘lithograph cover, 
7h Ou for 12 cents each, or the eight for 75 cents, by 

5 ILVIE & CO., Publishers, 31 Rose Street, New 
Yous. Bend for them. 


LATEST AND BRIGHLES'. 


AN IDEAL Book TO FRESHEN AND ENNOBLE THE 
PRAISES IN SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PRAYER MEETING. 


Cs THR NKW «e 


LLELUIA 


COMPILED BY 


M.W. STRYKER & H. P. MAIN, 


224 pages, packed with earnest hymns 
and rousing music, selected from all sources 
and for every occasion. As clear and clean 
as new coin. Not one unavailable number. 

FULL OF BEAUTY AND VIGOR. 

Choir and Pri ae y Class, the Prayer Meet- 
ing, and the group at the Home Piano, wiil 
all find the vEW. LL ELUIA fullof live and 
lovable songs. Ni will go far to transfigure 


A DULL AND LAZY SCHOOL. 
Send 40 cents in post stamps for specimen. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 EB. Ninth St. >| 81 Randolph St., 
New York Chicnerna 
Rev. Dr. Mitchcock’s New Hymn and Tune 
Book, entitied 


Sarmind ++ 
+ fSJancloram 


Ts regarded the best book for public worship in our 
evangelical churches, Please send for a copy for 
examination. Terms for introduction are most 
favorable. 


A. 8S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
New York and Chicago. 



































To introduce 
MONTHILY (31.00 per year), and our new catalogue 
of Sheet Music in every family huving a piano or or- 
gan, we will, on receipt of 2) cents, send sanples with 
ten complete pieces four very latest popular Vocal and 


WooDw ARD’S MUS I< AL 


Instrumental music, full size (As 
on elegant heavy music paper. 
latest success, 


THE NIGHT BIRD’S COOING. 


A very popular and beautiful waltz song mailed for 60c, 


WILLIS WOODWARD € CO., 
__§42 & Sat Broadw ay, New York. 


YMNS eTUNES 
=: CHILDREN Gturcn 


A new a. Endorsed by all who have seen it. Send 
od aon a pee ont A tents “+ els One, 
ingle copy, prid .5 ingle copy. ors 20 
Pert fe Ps $40.00 |3 Per h hea 20.00 
_INO. RB. BUE, Ire, Publisher, 4% S. 4th St., Phil ada 


“ GATES AJAR 9 Caps the climax in S.S. music 


books. Unlimited praise from 

the religious press, ministers, S. 5. sup’ts, choristers, 

oe. OF EK URARNIC 35c. $3.60 perdoz. $30 per hundred. 
. HK RAENKNABE SONS, Harrisburg, Pa. 


CHOIR LEADERS. 


Send 10 cents fora <u copy of the Musical Vis- 
itor, containing anthe 


THE JORNM> ce Ren co., Cincinnati, O. 


ATHERED JEWELS. THE 
Cee Sin’g . Sin'g Book for 1887. By W. A. A. OGDEN 


4 pages. Sample copy, 25e. Specimen es free. 
w. _ Ww. WMETN EY. I Publisher, T« Toi edo, eo. 


“THE GLORIOUS ‘HOPE. ” 
A new carol service, by 
. C. HAZARD. 
Original tut vy JOHN W. TUFTS. 
enna t te Pric>,5c.; 100 copies, ee 
NGREGATIONA SUNDAY SCHOOL ND 
PUBLICATION SOCIETY. Boston and en Ey 


X 18 inches), printed 
We also publish the 

















[Vol. XXIx, No. 10. 
MUSIC BOOKS 


MALE and MIXED QUARTETS, for 
QUARTET CHOIRS, and 
SOCIAL SINGS. 


FOR MALE VOICES. 


Amphion (5books oe; Amon {Sbooks) #1; War- 
monia (5 books) $2.50: A lo §2; Boylston 
Club Collection %.50: Crean" Part Songs bed 
cts.; Emerson 2 arnstens and Cheoruses 60¢ 

Male Voice Glee Book Mendclssohn’s 
Fouar-Part Songs 60 cts. ; ‘SAugerWest $1.38 ; 
Dow’s Sacred Quartets $1.75; Male Voice 
Choir 0 cis.; and American Male Choir 90 cts. 


These contain a great variety of the best of Male 
Voice music, 


FOR MIXED VOICES. % 


Raumbach’s Quartets $1.75 ; and his New Col- 
lection $1.75; Buck’s Motet Collection #2; 
and his Second Motet Collection nd Ay pg 5 
son’s Concert Seleciions $1; Dow’s Re- 
sponses and Sentences 0 cts. ; Thomas’ 
Snered Quartets $1.75; Emerson’s Sacred 
Quartets $1.75; Shepard Chureh Collection 
$i: Strachauer’s Church Musie $1; Church 
Offering * 1.38; Dressler’s Sacred Selections 
$1.50. Sterling 00d books, widely used, 


Send for descriptions. Any book mailed for price. 


OLIVER DITSON & C0,, Boston, 


C. H. DITSON & 60.,"867 Broadway, New York. 
NEW AND DESIRABLE. 


The Glad Refrain. 


By LOWRY «& DOANE, 


= 








One of the strongest and most useful Sunday-school 
song-books ever issued. Hymns. evangelical ; melo- 
dies pleasing; carefully edited; clearly: printed; 
shape attractive; price cheap. THE GLAD REFRAIN 
grows better the more itis used. Try it; you will en- 
joy singing from 


The Glad Refrain. 


Price, $25 per 100 Copies in Board Covers. 
Specimen Pages Free, 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East 9th St., New York. 


Chicago House, 81 Randolph Street. 


New Easter Music. 


CHRIST THE EXALTED. 


A musical and ee service for + pce 
By J... Hau. Price, 5 cents; $4.00 pe: 


THE STORY OF EASTER. 


By the Rey. FP. N. PELO € 
sive Serbiee” Price, yearns Sacks $4 +00 col ang gene ; 


GUR PRIMARY CLASS PRAYER. 


By FaiTtH LaTIMER. $3.00 per.100. A sample of the 
4 designs mailed on receipt of 15 cents, 


Golden Texts and Bible Gems, 1887. 


In a neat little book of 32 pages. Only $2.00 per 100 

















copies. 





Send'to us for anythin ng and everything you want in 
the Sunday-school line. Low prices. Promptattentiom 


WARD & DRUMMOND, 


116 Nawan Street, NEW YORK CITY.. 


EASTER! 


A New Easter Programme: entitled 


IMMANUEL VICTORIOUS. 


Consisting of selections of Scripture, arranged for re- 
sponsive reading, seven picces of attractive music, and 
otherexercises. A very interesting service. 
JUST ISSUED. 
Price, 5 cents; $4.00 vr hundred. 
Clergymen or Sunday-school superintendents send- 
ing their address, enclosing stamp for postage, will 
receive a COPW FREE for examination, 
HULL’S EASTER ANNUAL, No. 1. 
Price, 5 cents; $2.00 per hundred, Address, 
_ASA HIULL, 150 Nassau St., New York. . 


iNG OF GLOR 
AN EASTER SERVICE. 


By the Rev. I. BALTZELL. Original, striking, fall 
of life, good music. 16 pages. Each, 5 cents; per 
dozen, £0 cents; per hundred, by express, $3.00; by 
mail, $3.25. Booksellers can supply it. 


Publisher, W. J. SHUEY, | Dayton, Ohio, 


Lift FROM THE DEAD 


A new Easter Service. ty Mrs. T. E. Bur.’ 
reughs. A beautiful combination of Scripture and 
Song for Sunday-school Easter Celebrations. 

Feige, 5. per copy, or 50c. per dozen, b: 

ail. $41.00 per er 100, by express. oad 











JOHN J. OOD, 1018 4 Arch Street, Phila. 





The Churrhand Ss. s. Music Pub. Co.'s 


Easter Greeting—The Resurrection. 


An exceptionally fine service for Easter. Sample 
copy, 5 cents, 4 per hun. 710 SansomrsSt., Phila., Pa. 


LESSON FREE to any teacher of 
children who will send rr and 
2 cents for mailing to MR: 


. F. 
CRAFTS, 106 E. Sist Street, New -¥ ~ 4 





EW cuU RCH MUSIC.—Bonum Estin F, 10c. 
Bi, Cantate Dominoin F,25c. Deus Misereatur, E 
flat, 12c. Benedic Anima Mea, C, lic. Ali co 
by Fred Maxson. Evening Prayer, H. Leslie 
20c. Any of above mailed, postpaid, upon recetpt of t of 
given price. Stamps received, Address . BON 

& Co., Music Publishers, 1102 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 


For ph ei 

















THE WORDEN, 
1334 Chestuut Street, Philadelphia, 


is 
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THE SUNDAY SOHOOL TIMES. 













‘The True Story 
of SD ereht tite.” 


“ Has strong nme upon the interest and attention 
ot oveey America: . As rich in incident as any ro- 
nee, sparklin with wise wit and racy anecdote. 

outh of America can be persuaded to make 
themselves fam {Har with his life... as delineated by 
Tak prycoersy it w: it pt eet better for them and the repub- 


"eRe , ame readin ng. “one of the most satisfactory 
lives that has appeared,""—Cihristian Union. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN: The True Story of 
a Great Life. By WILLIAM O, STODDARD, one of 
res’t Lincoln’s confidential secretaries, 1 vol.,8vo, 
Mustrated, Cloth, ee, Agents are taking advan- 
tage of the Lincoin wa 


FORDS, HOWARD, & ‘MULBERT, New York. 


White | Social | Mothers’ 
Cross | Purity | Meetings 
Tracts. | Series.| Series. 


U cts. each. | Scents each. |Samples, ic.each. 
2$2 per 100. | $2.00 per 100. |50 cents per 100. 
Willard’s new Ay po Cross Manua 


Miss 
telling how to organize, @ cents. All published 
TU Pu shine S fouse. 


GEO. C-HALL, 761 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
OBJECT TEACHING IN THE S.S. 


PRICES. 
HEAVY PAPER EDITION: 
A 4 months, + Designs. 634 cts. 


Back numbers axe quiz Se. per 100, 
CARD ITION: 
amonths, 1 12 2 Designs, 
12 43 




















Back numbers only 60 c, per'100 
le set of the Heavy Paper Edition sent, postpaid, 
cents; Cardboard Edition, 15 cents, 


WM. H. HART, Jr., Publisher, 
242 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HOW TO 


UID A HOUSE 





A new book containing plans 
and specifications for 25 houses, 
all sizes, from 2 rooms up, Sent 


be Soe peceit oI of 2 ae COns 


} Rose Street, a youe 


THE ILLUSTRATOR International “Lessons 


weaithey Heiptul, incepenting, peacties’. 
notes, 








Siaeltie, oxo primary teachings, What 
bs Ido? central though ts, golden text illustrations, 
's meetings, uestions. 6 cents 


plans for yoane people’ 
Copy mts per year. Sample back numbers 
‘or ‘three subecei tions at 60 cents each, one copy 
lany Mistakes Mended (price, $1.00) sent free, 
The Illustrator, Minneapolis, Minn. 





RAH DRESS ON A POSTAL ANG i CEIVE 








rrpasnch Portable Letter Copying Book 


d Press combined, It makes per- 
with pd ag ink. Price, gay id mail, ost 


ah gale in never? eve . nt . 


A. B 
8. 4th Street, : philadelphia. 


Haye you read Stockton’s latest toveletie, “The 
Casting Away of Mrs. Lecks and Mrs, Aleshine”’? 
“ Trresistibly funny.” —New Geen Picayune. 
Uniquely bound in manilla, 50c.; in cloth, $1. 

HE BOOK BUYER. A Monthly Ilustrated 


Sutamary of Literature. $1 a year. Each num- 
ber contains  ccetared of a well-known author, special 


area literary topics, reviews of new books, notes, 
ete, ple copy.10cts. CharlesSeribner’sSons,N.Y. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., 


Andover publish "The Atlantic ‘Monthty, 
Send for catalogue. 
BOOKS EOUGHT! BOOKS BOUGHT! 


LEARY’S OLD BOOK STORE, 


NO. 9 SOUTH NINTH STREET. 
First store below Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


f A ee es ee eae Catalogue 

















ree. books, Scripture text cards, 
and supplies ofa all kinds. The most complete 
list ever issued, 

GOODENOUGH & WOG 


URpAS- SCHOOL PUZZLE, 
Text Cards. 


Unique plan, 


Will double atten- 
wanes in class or school. npc. post free, 10 
ts. In quantity, only 5 


nts. 
F, x REVELL. 150 Madison Street. Chicago, Ill. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


Publishers, 13 Astor Piace, New York. 


SCHOLARS (QUARTERLY. 


Cents a Year. Send for sample copy, 
Howard Gannett Pub. Co., Boston, Mass. 


““OXFORD” 


Teachers’ BWibles. 
T. NELSON & SONS, 42 Bleecker St., N.Y. 


Helps lie 


givi ron and net — 
Lom 122 Nassau S8t., 4 





13 odd-sha 














t Sena for Catalogue of. 
best 8. 8. Segutaites, 

Maps, Cards, &c. 

A. es ELLE & vd. 
t. Louis, | io. 













Ladies’ or 
Hand 
Satchel 


OVER 180, 000 those who know the paper. 


£8 good for the "West as the East, being 


ny ee and rollow' journal, 


national in character and circulation. 


ublishers of Farm and Home, a semi-month 
printed at Springfield, 
ented offer 


follo unprec 


but on receipt of this amount in stamps or 
ome twice a month 


MEM, illustra- 
Pits Satchel or Hand- 
lady 
andy 


They have steel frames, 
The 


years, 


The bottom of every bag is made with solid 
This frame will 


in sha even when filled. The inside 


is cloth lined, and on the outside is a pocket, which will be 
found very convenient for the hand cerchief, gloves, ete. 
The bags are six inches square, not including the handle, 
, the size usually desired. 

i) feet satisfaction to every lady. 
bags of a manufacturer who was obliged to sacrifice them 
in order to obtain ready money, which enables us to make 
this magnificent offer. 
these Satchels and noi — satisfied can 
have the money refund 


fuunilies now read Farm an« Frome regularly, which is proof of its yalue to 
Itis the most practical farm paper. published, and is 


‘hey ennnot fail to give 
We purchased 


ene 
hese 


‘Any person receiving one of 


Tis fumily fea- 


tures are unsurpassed, and will please and profit any woman in the land, Send on your 50 cents in 
stamps (2 cent ones preferred) or otherwise, and receive Warm nud Bkome fora whole year, and a nice 


Han 
Five 
Address, mentioning this paper, * 


Satchel as described above as a present, 


You will get many times the value of the money sent. 
Satchels and five copies of Farm and Home one year, 92. 


Form a club and get yours free. 


THE PHELPS PUBLISHING CO., 27 WORTHINGTON ST., ws tt oo MASS. 








MISS JONES’ QUILTING sosin stews wire. 


This is one of the hest stories ever written by this popular author, full of fun and good-humor. 
pages. Paper cover, 25 cents; cloth, 50 cents. Sold by ull newsdealers, or mailed to any address, postpaid, 


200 
on receipt of price, by 


12mo, 


J. S. OGILVIE & CO., Publishers, 31 Rose Street, New York 





Concert Exercises. 


The following scriptural Concert Exercises, 
having first appeared in The Sunday School 
Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, 
for the convenience of schools which may de- 
sire to use them : 


THE PROMISE OF THE RESURRECTION, 
THE POWER OF THE RESURRECTION. 
THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE. 
“AN EASTER SERVICE.” 

VICTORY OVER DEATH. 

THE RESURRECTION. 
THANKSGIVING AND THANKSLIVING. 
HEAVEN: OUR FATITER’S HOUSE, 

A THANKSGIVING SERVICE. 

THE SACRIFICE OF PRAISE. 
SEEDTIME AND TTARVEST. 

THE GLORIES OF THE CHRIST-CHILD. 
CHRIST, ALL AND IN ALL, 
CHRISTMAS CONTRASTS. 

THE GIFT BY GRACE. 

THE GIFT OF GIFTS. 

THE WONDERFUL. 

THE WAY OF LIFE. 

BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING. 
WHY AM I NOT A CHRISTIAN? 

THE NAMES OF OUR LORD. 

A PATRIOTIC SERVICE. * 
CHRISTIAN SERVICE, 

BIBLE SACRIFICES. 

THE BEATITUDES, 

CONSECRATION, 

THE CREATION. 

TEMPERANCE. 

GOD’S GIFTS. 

PRAISE GOD. 

PRAYER. 

FAITH. 

TRUST. 


Price of each, $2.00 per 100 copies. No extra 
charge for postage. Less than 100 copies at 
same rate, Samples, 5 cents each. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, meh Pa. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS| 
STEEL PENS 


Soro By ALL DEALERS Turoucnout we WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION—!I878. 


iC PENCERIANI 
ITEEL:- PENS 





























Are TherBests 





wes a tak nes in the 


made ma the Sila iful Scart- 


ee To quickly int introduce, price ony’ t Bac post paid. 


Send hey yale eliads a Piinetal Gabi 
nets, Agate Novel ties, Indian Relics, cic. Frade Buppiied. Hed. 


KEYSTONE WATCHES Hest 





eweler for them. 








STERBROOK 
STEEL PENS 


eS TT RE TS 


and Candy Boxes for Sun: School 
Cc ND DYE: Roctety, I apne’ The indor Sotietl and 
agsortanant o 





season recalls to id the 

annual festi of Pure Mix Candies 
has no barf oy in ee market. We have also a complete line 
? pases, thoy 6 and new y novelties to ~ same ; 4. 3s, 
ey 3. to 

pupa ol Galland bic px ‘ond for yep list 


santana 


postage, UlLO 





¢ * Torry, SEs 
s\t = 
8.0C. 
E SMALL 
3 & C0. 
S \, Boston, 
Masa 


(CHURCH AND, PARLOR FURNITURE 
BANTER ¢ SWAN, 2448. i SU, Piha 


SHAW, APPLIN, & 00., 
Manufacturers of PULPIT SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON. 
Send for catalogue. 











Hand-books free. 
R, LAMB 


CHURCH GixccMcisiwok | sa 
69 Carmine St., N.Y. 











Fonts,Embroidery,S.S.Banners 











Sunday-school Banners, $1.50 to $10. 


Silk or merino. Send for iustrated geinosict, CA, 
HAR? & CO.,, 133 N. #d Street, anes phia. 


Ask ner Spatar-conort vine 4 





louse for 
the 


BIBLE "TESSON PICTURE. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


® Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 
WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Freo. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


McShane Bell Foundry 
Finest Crade of Bells, 

’ Curae ANP Pais for CHURCHES "ke 

“aa Send for Price 0 ans Catslonue. Addres 


H, e. 
= Mention this Saber. timo: re, May 













INCREASE YOUR LIGHT. 


We propose to send by mail a sample burner that 

will double your light, never break chimney, 
extinguish like gas with gripe tu, fit the lamps you 
have without chunge. Cost One Do'lar each. 


aso DWELLING 
Wat Pate FINISHED in BRONZE AND POL* 
ISHED BRASS, COLORS TO 
W, MATCH FURNITURE, MADE 
by TO EXTEND TO TABLE WHEN 
IN USE. Perfectly Safe. 
SEND FOR DESIGNS, FREE. 


“a A. J. wWeiDENER, 
36 $. Second St. Phila, 


CHURCH LIGHTS. 


Kerosene Chandeliers, Brackets, Pulpit Standards. 
H, & N. Russevi & Day, 42 Barclay St., New York. 
Glassw are, car and Fixtures, Send for catalogue. 













SEND FOR CATALOGUE TO 


Chen y ae, aaa 


BAILEY REFLECTORS FOR CHURCHES 


Differ from all — that they spread the light into 
all parts of the r Send for catalogue, 
BAILEY REFLECTOR CO.. PITTSBURGH, Pa. 











Beautifuland Lasting for ORN A MENTING 
DOO! 


WINDOWS, TRANSOMS, etc. 


Stained 





SUBSTITUTE 


AT SHALL cane. Send for illustrated a cotalagus 
AG; 25 cen re ns s 
GENT, 789 Arch St. 
MILADELPHIA.PA, 


W c.¥ OUNG, = b, 


n order to: |: 
troduce pdm and Home where it is not now taken, 
pets ing that once a subscriber you will not do without it. 
The subscription price of Farmi and Home alone is 50 
cents a year, 
money, we Will send Farm and ki 
for one year,and im xde@ition will ee sostpaid to every 
subscriber a LADAES’ KEAND § OM 
tion of which is shown herewith. 
bag will be found an indispensable article by ever 
who has the good fortune to receive it. Itw ill come 
every day in the year. 
The Satchel we offer is made in exact imitation of the 
opular alligator skin bags, which bave been selling 
Rr Sl and $2.50 each, and neither look better nor wear 
better than this one, which costs you nothing, being 
sent as agift to new subscribers as an inducement to try 
Farm and ldome. These bags are very strongly made, 
and will tast for 
heavily nickel-piated, and close with patent clasps, 
handiés are solid leather and warranted not to 
break. 
frame. as shown in the engraving. 
keep the bax 
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haste” t STING 
i the Cathed: mi PIyTO 7 vat ‘Church, 


3 Music fiat” Giomunath an may over rats ’ > 


CHURCH ORGAN Sor 





bat Bs bn’ ppiodny th Wein attention to 
ay ees, i tntoe on Ree RR ae to 
ORGANIST Ist rs ce... others are invited to 


for al.infomation connected with our 
TIVE OIROULARS and 5; pecifications 
applies lication. Second-hand Med nsf 






it will pay you to write to 


BEETHOVEN PIANO-ORGAN Go., 


Washington, Warren Co., New Jorsey. 





E: stey Organ Illustrated Catalogues 
S olidly Made ent Free, 

T one Unrivaled ESTEY ORGA co., 
F legant Finish Brattleboro’, Vt. 

Y ears of Popularity Mention this paper. 











who prefer a nice quality of STA. 
TIO IR ¥ for theit corres: 


LADIES Ros ig jpaulre for aes 


matel ction ola: oun reliable ane. These 
are presented in Superfine and Extra Su 
brands, the latter being Unsurpassed in 
fiveat i -< gree beth beg 4 t 
nest foreign production, Sold by all mtauloners a 
ARIETY OF TINTS AND SURFACES, 
T OWEST Prices in the United States.—Paper by the 
4 pound.—Sell direct from mills to the consumer, 
a e sheets of paper and envelopes, with prices and 
number of sheets to a pound = on sore 
. HW. Carrer & Karnick, 3 B Street, 


SERMON PAPER. 
SAMPLES and ei mailed on & Paton, 
JOHIN C. HESS, Stationer nae ae 
420 Library Sireet, Philadelphia, 


30 to 40 yer 


ENVELOPES “Electric” Envelope Moistener, 


Week's trial makes Tender 

ealed or} for malt on regeryt of Prise. te No, 
Send stamp 
Sian mallie RYDER & CO., Manuf’ra, 
in ONE MINOTE Hartford, Conn. 
CLIMAX INK ERASER 


Removes ink in two seconds, writing disappears I 
magic, ink blots removed, errors correct Sent ~4 
paid on receipt of 45 cents, Pays agents better 
asalary. Write for our liberal discounts, 

Climax Ink Eraser Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 


THE STRONGEST GLUE IN THE WORLO 


Tested at 1620 pounds to yr ot by! 0 
sition, isthe genuine LE vind 
made’ only by Russia Conseet om uae 
Samples nailed for 20c,(stamps), Beware of imite 
NHTS advantages 


of using Paged iting 
Pa ust patented by H. L. LipMaN 
phia, Perpenle atrial, Note Size, 15 cd 


TENTH SEASON, 
most enjoyable & econ 
ealexcursions ished Foe 
Mores, oe Sw ty 


arity, 
imish by even 
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money thaninany ar yetoffe 
aud hotels first-claxs. Company 
palatiel, fast, new steamship, Cre. OF "RO 
Rend for circular free, : TOURIEE, 


YOUR MONOGRAM, 

gvaved and stamped, free of 

all Senrlens eae envelopes bought 
cards, the latest and 

© rage. pesggy nhs tm broadhy engraving 

sent for 6c. Big money for agents. 

AMERICAN SEAL CO. Meriden, ¢ Gonn, 
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BOOK AGENTS WANTED for. 


PLATFORM fl ECHOES 


or LIVING TRUTHS FOR 


By John B. ceneh 


His Inst and crown! 


$ life race’ 
est, Loon and pat +h 
“laughter and _ tears.” ey ai ve 
the Life and Death of By, Gouge 
tw en06, 1000 ama wanted — ty Rev on ass 


Bive “eighte. 
A. D. Sra Sarvltetee & CO., 








Lecture “ wee aa! to 
plication, 








SU Al ogo 
MATIC STEAM aoe fee mae 
the same pi 
A ui any Te 
it at once, with no 
pal toy par ote we, Ee 
timonials, and seat "a great 
Moe QASHLE & 00, NoCRBD is, 
N Ov ELT Bue 2 MACHINE. 
at. Dec, 27, 1981. , x saak 
Ey Bent | 4a ‘allt af ai i 
+a turers seanapad ig Patte 
B 
Ser tor drcatar” ve Hake eee eeagemeaee 
AGENTS i PE TO SELL THE NEW BOOK 
Full BY BE HP Humor ERLEY FOO RE 
celebrities. Wonderfully popular. nt 


vt rapid sales. Address Poelt ctoulae lag and ates, 
HUBE*RD BROS., Publishers, Ph 





J _ J. 85 to $8 ROMY sara 


r. e 
ily bors 's them, Sampleand A and Agouty rapt sf 


16c. inve, . Stamps. W. Hasselbach, box 851 Sandusky 


$5 to $10 A DA * wanted, One 
writes : ‘I make from $5. .00 to $10.00 a day. Can 
every day in the year.” Another, ‘ Took 80 orders 
aboutthreedays.” Terms free. J. H.Earle, Pub, 


GOOD WAGES AND STEADY WORK. 


Address for terms, E. B. RICHARD oy 
Kanadesaga Nurseries, Geneva, N. Y 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL L TIMES is ublished weekly 
atthefollowing rates, which include postage: 

ONE COPY, $2.00 a year. The same price per copy 
for an y number « of hy less than tive. To a pew sub- 
scribes, half price 00). 

TO, MINISTERS, Misticnaries, and Theological Stu- 
Conse, G00 a year. ‘To new subscribers, half price (60 


CLUB RATES. 


When the teachers of a school unite In subscribing 
fora pemrer of copies, they can have the paper at the 
following low rates: 

FIVE TO NINE COPIES, one year. $1.50 each for old 

subscribers, and half price Gi cents) for new, The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
less than five. 


TEN TO NINETEEN COPIES, one year, $1.25 each for 
old subscribers, and haif price (68 cents) for new. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 

than ten. 

TWENTY OR MORE COPIES, on e year, $1.00 each for 
old subscribers, and d half price (50 cents) for new, The 
total number of bo and new together to be not 
Jess than twenty. 

Ifa school has had a club at one of the higher rates, 
oo wishes, npon renewing, to form a larger one at a 

er rate, it 1s of course free to do so. 

FOR SMALL SCHOOLS. By an equitable plan. the 
smaller schools, which cannot well form large clubs, 
have the benefit of the very lowest club rate, It pro- 
vides fet when the entire force of teachers in any 
Sehoat yh than pwenty, the club rate to such school 

all be 00 each for old subscribers, and half price 
Geass) lor new, on condition that the order for the 
bers pers be accompanied by a statement that the num- 





rof copies ordered in the club is not less than the 
MM oy rof teachers in the school, This does not 

a that every teacher must actually be a subscriber, 

But that the number of copies ordered must not be 


than the full number of teachers. Perseus who 


not teachers may be asked to join the club, in or-- 


r to secure the peyenees number. Any number of 
co in excess of the a ae pong ol ma: Ash 
for at the oe rate. Ine ne the 

I wury be counted a oe MM OWe in 





a hers in @ 8c. er 

ps perce ag are a a, ‘teachers in a school, two 

ong to one household, and_ three to an- 

= the —_ Bubseription need not be for more than 
iy NO ARE © ure the low rate, 

0 ARE “ NEW " "SUBSCRIBERS? By anew sub- 
ones is meant one who has not = @ paper at 
any time during the past two yeone. 

e shifting of a subscription from one member of 
@ household to another in order to get the reduction 
Offered to new Po ae bt eb is not allowable, although 
Fe additional subscriptions by or for other members 
the household will be taken at the half rate, 

FREE COPIES TO CLUB ORGANIZERS. Any person 
forming a club of either grade (whether it is made up 
entirely of old subscribers, or of old and new together, 
or ent pf of new subscribers at the half rate) is en- 

n additional copy free, exconting in the case 

soe $ > aes for less than ten copies formed on the 
Small eS men (given above). When very large 
Bday i spemeae shall be entitled to one 

for every twenty subscribed for. 

‘ow CLUB f APERS ARE MAILED. The papers for 
acilub will be sent either to the individual addresses of 
the Fg meh or ina kage to one address, accord- 

ference of subscribers. ‘he papers fora 

So stout all go to one ee although in cases 
here a portion of the teachers of a school get their 

mail matter from one ffice, and others in the 
See rdlesis theirs another, the papers will 
rent pat anbedios are not to unite in gr ge = ofa 

ub, but each school should have its club, at 

ad ay the number of copies taken ‘entitles it, 

the school should be mentioned in 








a8 


wt tio ons may be made at any time to a club—such 
— gubsxtiptions to expire at the same time 
e club as originally ordered, each subscriber 

i pro rata for the time that he {s to receive the 


ibers piting to have the direction of a paper 

rea Should be careful to name not only the post- 
ich they wish it pent, but also the one to 

hy init ft mae been sent. All addresses should include 


and state. 

a . aiuD subscription ~ pegnenes by some other _ 
than.the one who sent the previous subscription, 
rson will oblige othe ublisher y stating that 
the clu ~y) he wateceines for 

last Te  aeaahiealindahessitoababslapereeveaaes 

< HALF -RAT PEAR hes been adopted because of 
the belief that no more- judicious advertising ee 
could be made than that for Sears a fair trial of the 
AL new subscriber is the half rate 


meth he paper eft wat be beds mah to ony ponent ah teen 
ia ues ‘ne 
caeas ra valu will Mnvariabl Poe discontinued at the 
iption. Renewals should 
therefo: “4 be ts early. 


ough copies of any one issue of the r, toe 
able all the 3 tenchers ofa school to yexamine it, % will be 
sent free, upon application. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs, Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row. 
London, E. C., will receive yearly or half-yearly sub- 
Eas for The Sunday School Times ys apd 

nt, postpaid. direct from Philadelph 
@cribers) at the following rates :— 
From 1 to4 copies, 10s, each. 

“  8to9 83.6a. “ 

10 copies and upwards, 72.06. = 
When a number of copies are thus taken, the papers 
bs oe sent nye singly dress. ot aecrenses, 
e whichever 
farted by the subecrivers +e feel 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
P.O. Box 1550. 
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"2 @irle Che 3 
an only Reliable Shoulder Brace. ‘Sold by Drug 
or sent DSS pre on cyomne mn Bend 
per . plain an 


measure around the S eae ircekaoce 
BR cE CO, EASTON, PA. N. A. JOUNSON, Proprietee 


SAP MAUNA 
Late — Ray 


arranged b; that the 
inn le folds, or h int 
_ ier le folds. oF he nm the 
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! P 2. ND COLLECTIO 
| BURPEES gor OF 15 PKTS. FOR ., 















FOR 1887 ONLY we have a le 
Diamond Collection of 15 New and 
Choice Annuals, the most dy th Rear A that 
should be in every paty wayThese are not com- 
mon, cheap flowers, the very choicest of their kind, 
including beautiful novelties. FOR 50 CTS. in cash 
or postage stamps, we will mdil one regular size 
each of New Inrperial German Pansi 
of grand form, large size, wonderful beauty and diver- 
sity of colors and markings.—Seed of over fifty superb 
varieties of this famous strain mixed. Stellata 
Spiendens Phlox.—Immense trusses of 1a’ 
vivid crimson flowers, each with a large white star in 
the center. The Eldorado 
Magnificent bushes with 75 to 100 immense double 
flowers, of perfect shape and bright colors. New 
Dwarf Calliopsis.—A novelty of real beauty, 

asturtium, Empress 





















or 
et 
roved Double Mixed Pop- 
py.—A grand strain. New Annual Chrys- 
anthemams.—Ail the most beautiful varieties 
of the ular “ Painted Daisies.” New Double 
Gaillardia. ' Prince of Orange Calen- 
«diala.—Brighter than Meteor. Double Rose- 
flowered Portulaca.—All colors. Fireball 
Helichrysum.—aA beautiful everlasting. Vers 
bena Hybridn, extra fine mix larce. 
magnificent strain alone is 20 cts. per pkt. ILa 
flowering German Ten-Weeks Stock. 
New Clarkia, Mrs. Langtry and New 
Virginia Stock, Fairy Queen. ? 
aa One fey op each of the above 15 choice Annuals mailed, postpaid, for 50 ets., or five of these Diamond 
Collections for og . Tlustration and directions for culture printed on each of the fifteen varicties, Have you seen 
write for it to-day. It will be 
BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL FOR 1887? fail sae oul cerita yas 
OF RATT EERE RECTUM ABET EC MY DECEIT CD ASE . Itisahandsome book of 128 page 
with colored plates and hundreds of illustrations: It describes Rare Novelties in Vegetable and Phew 
Seeds and many beautiful NEW FLOWERS, some of which cannot be obtained elsewhere. BURPEE’S 
SEEDS are wurranted by us and acknowledged by thousands of planters to be unsurpassed and rarely equaled, 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Seed Growers, 


Warehouses:{Sna a7e & North Fifth Street,) pHi ADELPHIA, PA. 


SCOTT’S FLOWERS 


segs pan x o2.i3 4 oO Ss E Ss t Pte ower uu aoe: ’ got fercranchort ce “analy, on" 






Bieter Itleg,of great beauty... Handsomely illustrated Gato OTT a gyith a lovely Colo 
Eiteaisecmadernen kense ROBERT SCOTT & SON, Philadelphia, Pa, 
















Guy mods, RS 187, 
BAKER’S 


sx. brbaktast Cocda. 


os 
SS ~=Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has threc 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Btarch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
A cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
\ strengthening, easily digested, and 
‘admirably adapted for invalids as 
@ well as for persons in health. 
" Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & Oh Dorchester, Mass. 
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FOR -BO 6 -CiRLS ages Sto 12yrs. 
SUPPORTS stockings and underclothes from 
the SHOULDERS. No stiff cords. No useless 
harness to dother. Fits beautifully and with perfcct 
ease and frecdom. Will WASH. Wears splen- 
didly. Best and Cheapest. Try one, For sale 
everywhere. Sample by mail, 75 cen‘, FOY, 
HARSEOS & CHADWICK, Now Have ny Conne 





A GENUINE 


ENGLISH Prim PUDDING 


Better than home-made. More convenient and very 
eceromical. A Rich Dessert that is always ready 


QUALITY OF EVERY CAN 1S GUARANTEED 


No solder used inside the can. No acid ovor used i in sol 
dering. if your 2 grocer don’t keep it, write to ua 


ma COOD NEWS 
Gaearanenny, iro LADIES. 


““Greatest ofier. Now s your time 
to get orders for our celebrated 
Teas, Coffees and akin 
Powder, and secure a beautifu 
Gold Band or Moss Bow. China 
Tea Set, Dinner S>t, Gold Band 


























GOMPANy: 


‘THE GREAT CHINA TEA CO 






Give Mie of the miums to those forming clubs for 
the sale o} their TEAS and co hte 


inner, Tea xa Rose Voilet Set, Wateli + Tees Lamp, Castor, or 
Sets, Silverware, Watches,etc. WHITE ebster’s Dictionary. AMER iculars address 
a THE GREAT A RICAN TEA COQ, 
THA SETS of 40 011 G8 pleceswingtoanisis | p SyES) 31 and 38 Vesey Bt, New York 


ord T pe 44456 aaoes 
with $12 and #15 orders. STEM-WINDING 
WISS WATCHES with sis. orders. 
AND or Moss se Tea 8 of 44 picces, ot 
hite Dianer 5 ets 0 of 112 pieces, with $20 or 
ders. Send us you dress and mention this papers 
we will mail renee our Glu noe. containing 2 complete 
Premium & THE GREAT Now TEA Co. 


210 STATE. st. BOosT 


W co R'S 
The Finest Powdered THE for family use, 
Requires no boiling. Invaluable for Dyspeptics 


and Children. Buy of yowr dealer or send {0 stamps 
for trial can, H. 0. WILBUR & SONS, Philadelphia. 











SALAD DRESSING 
“WITHOUT A RIVAL.” 


BEWARE OF ALL IMITATIONS, 








Flavor your Escalloped Oysters with 
BELL'S SPICED semsyalit. 


DYEING JP anb3%, 


2 W. 14th Street, New ¥ 


























x a “*wood's’"’ 17 Temple Place, Boston. 
» ot ait 
PS ® GENUINE SELECTED QTATEN ISLAND Fancy Dyein & Estab- 
$\ ; euler Joh 1A tea x.'sth St, Phila, ; 43, oa rf 2 Bk. 
obn St., N.Y a a arles 
= 4 Economical. Balt. . Dresses dyed ipping. 
~ © THOS. WOOD & 00, BOSTOR, ! forcircular and orice list. Mention this paper. 
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WORTH REPEATING. 


—_@———— 


VEXATIONS. 
[By John Henry Newman.] 


Each trial has its weight; which, whoso bears 
Knows howd own woe, and need of succoring 


gra 

The maneeyt? 8 nape half wipes away the trace 

Of flowing blood ; the while lite’s humblest cares 

Smart more, because they hold in Holy Writ 
no place. 


This be my comfort, in these days of grief, 
Which is not Christ’ s, nor forms heroic tale, 
Apart from Him, if not @ sparrow fail, §\" 

May not He pityi ing view, and send relief 
When foes or friends perplex, and peevish 

thoughts prevail ? 


Then keep good heart, nor take the niggard 
course 
Of Thomas, who must see ere he would trust. 
Faith will fill up God’s word, not poorly just 
To the bare letter, heedless of its force, 
But walking by its light amid earth’s sun 
and dust. 





THE SERVICE OF SCIENCE. 


[President Daniel C. Gilman, LL.D., in the Eleventh 
Annual Report of Johns Hopkins University.] 


Science is rapidly lifting the mist which 
has rested upon the conditions in which 
the human raee is placed; every new and 
fundamental discovery is fraught with 
world-wide benefits, sooner or later to be 
developed. Those who stand nearest the 
out-posts of advancing knowledge are the 
most impressed by problems which still 
allure attention in the unexplored domain 
beyond their sight; and it is they who 
find in the history of discovery the stron- 
gest incentives to continued research. It is 
not strange that many people are per- 
plexed, and some , bewildered, by. the 
changes of which they hear and by those 
which they anticipate, nor that some well- 
educated and thoughtful persons find it 
hard to discriminate between hypotheses 
and theories boldly affirmed by dogmatic 
writers, and the records of observed phe- 
nomena and the announcement of laws 
which may be verified at any time and 
anywhere. All this cannot be avoided. 
But let it be remembered that what is said 
of science is true in other domains of 
thought; it is nowhere easy to distinguish 
between truth aud assertion. 

The progress of science does not touch 
or touches only to fortify the citadel of 
man’s spiritual nature. On themes like 
these, one should speak with the reserve 
which belongs to all that is most sacred ; 
yet I do not hesitate to express the con- 
viction that man’s consciousness of his 
own personality, with its freedom and its 
yeponsttality 5 his belief in a Father 
Almighty; his hopes of a life to come; 
his recognition of a moral law and of the 
authority of an inward monitor, will stand 
firm, whatever discoveries may be made 
of the evolution of life, the relation of 
soul and body, the nature of atoms and of 
force, and the conceptions of space and 
time. Science shows us that all knowl- 
edge proceeds from faith,—the assumption 
of premises in which the investigator be- 
lieves. Indeed, I may use the words of 
another, “some of these very discoveries 
on closer and larger view seem destined to 
be the chief support of those cherished 
convictions to which they at first seemed 
hostile.” I anticipate that the day. is not 
distant when apprehensions now felt will 
be felt no more, and when science will be 
openly proclaimed the handmaid of reli- 
gion, and the ally of good government. 

These remarks have here been intro- 
duced to allay the anxieties of many 
friends of liberal education who read and 
hear what seems to them opposed to the 
development of spiritual life, and because 
I wish to record my belief that universities 
and colleges are the defenders of ideality, 
that their dominant and general influence 
has been to keep before mankind the re- 
membrance of great ideas. The phrases 
in which these ideas are uttered vary with 
the different circumstances of various 
epochs, but they have rarely if ever failed 
to include an acknowledgment of man’s 
religious and spiritual nature and of the 
value of intellectual and moral character ; 
a recognition of the brotherhood of man; 
a belief in the supremacy and continuit 
of law; and asense of the humility whic 
is demanded in the presence of the In- 
finite. 

It often seems a misfortune that the 
preferences and claims of religious de- 
nominations, and especially of Christian 
churches, are 80 strong that they cannot 
unite in upholding and in promulgatin 
those ideas upon which they are ramet 
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and which need united ggg sien he 
low aims and_ selfishn 

enemies of culture and of faith. his 
needless divergence has led in this coun- 
try to an indefinite multiplication of in- 
stitutions for the promotion of collegiate 
and university studies. A foundation 
which has no distinctive religious name is Ge 
therefore liable to be misunderstood, if : 

not misrepresented. But I believe it is 4 Ais yea 
possible for such a university to be main- ' » eye 
tained in a git ef loyal Christinn 
spirit, because the ideals of spiritual life 
which were upheld by the Great Teacher 
of mankind are reverently accepted, and 
the duties which he enjoined are rever- 
ently obeyed. By him we are taught to 
seek the truth and to love freedom; his 
words are the motto of this foundation : 
“The truth shall make you free.” 
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Perfume 
; e \ae . FLOWERING lee SBEROS 
extife? at lant of CuILDS? NEW DO PPERPETUAL 7 et m5 “STO 
The above cut is a true photograph of a P nt o DOU . ff 
1 a dest flowering plant of the age. Itis 8 in bloom, often as many a6 200 buds blossoms 
” pe ate reg tf vi ded droog most graceful t and the Me pisseomel! tre frequently as large as ekeupe. ~ The buds for two weeks ie before 


en ie ; the er ee a apes FO white, Pm) ohh by a a... 24 of “fd ng scarlet and 
; 0880: resents a sight whic C) ndeur anc uty no fio 
UN * pd Ny sy wil eye ant eepeoa ag ke on insr one in any window or rien Price of strong plants which w mm soon at bloom, By "mii, post ap 
L DB ORG § te. each, 3 for 100 y for for $2.00 2 for o pack secure from frost and et them to arrive in good order. 
uchsia and get them ‘ aber we Tr, We gre t xy King and the only ones in the world who can supply the was vga, Ther eptee ie quantity. 


are balis of glowing scarlet crimson. 
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Y 1 and finest in the world, (See! chromo in Catalogue.) 
p } pit an eraee ee eed of 50 colors, Which are of aenveinne eauty, 25 cts. pe ated 
R henish Cologne. e of [CHILDS Paty Eistowp PWAR Sa ae crs. (TI aa eine for pota 
: Anratum, 8 choice mixer cts. A ’ ‘ 
* iy obtain LUNDBORG'S PER-~ THEM Witt ar Any of the above articles 7 I Re wc sent by a nil, post-paid. & r~| nd guaranteed to. arrive in 00d ive in good ie ae oe ath Wsinose = , 
aes ant -- Dae iGNseL Fe ep NB ine Beods B bi ane PL aete} th oo at th the work Onlers can be sent at once. 5 this as it may nose appear again in : 
Teeny cane your Haite snl AG A ue ++ F- Plante wraich oe a ns " We have a large and choice stock and grand wesw of Flower aad Ve Vegetable 
~ Dariectarens, MOTME ts LABS Os @ s E E DS, B U LB § A N D PL ~A N TS. Seetis, Bulbs and Plants. We have the best and are be pa om ig Rem | 
iN, 84 & lay Street, Now York. Balsa Verbenas, Yatnato ins, Tuberoses, A: Roses, Geraniuma, Fuchsias, Carnations, Chrysanthemunis, Moontlowers, it 
5 ca) eed i ‘A and amall feta, Canadian and i Si Baya mat clegent diy and postage, as we two jarge chrowoe aud 8 ool B colored plates ot new 
yy) hy e mos eve Uet co! 
IB ANB Sy ‘’ Kew we TALO GUE ae Lage P+ hundreds of beautiful engravings. It will be mailed free to any who order Storm th ~ ER, or eh 


thin here oer We are also fant to o mail it free to all who will send us an ‘sor 19 HN N- it. Otherwise those who 
10 or 12 cents in stamps, which is only a part of its cost to ns. 
9 >) S Kl N & S C A LP ee teen can be matte by money order or postai note (on Queens), Aduress, E WwW q 8 Cc H iL 


4 
CLEANS ED Dills, drafts or stamps. For cvery dollar’s worth ordered from this ad- spl AL PARK,) Qu e te s, | N. Y. 


vertisement, the buyer will receive an elegant seed or bulb novelty free, 
srg fs. GIANT 
2 ano BEAUTIFIED en Nie, AT 
. ry : BY pwn 
wy (aticura Soap. 


TOR CLEANSING, PURIFYING, AND BEAUTI- 
fying the skin ‘of children and infants, and 
qh rong minor blemishes and inherited’ skin 
liseases Becoming | chronic, CUTICURA MEDICATED 
‘OILET Soap is mmeasurably superior to cvery 
ba 4 skin soap yet prepared. 

ab partes aud invigorates the pores of the skin, 
and imparts activity to the oil glands and tubes, 
thus furnishing an outlet for unwholesome matter, 
which, If retained, creates pimpics, blackheads, 
flushes, and other complexional isfigurations. 

















YBRIDA GRANDIFLORA.) 


~DO YOU KNOW that the 
oP AE a § and most 
sat tyramvory way toget Loves 





Vrs t 
Lar) 








eh be fimreak, PLANT 
are healthy and vigorous. 


HOW TO GROW 


VERBENAS 


Its gentile and continuous action on these natural 
lubricators of the skin keeps the latter transparent, 
soft, flexible and poany and prevents rough, red, FROM SEED. 

" cracked, and scaly sk xs J Soak the seed a few hours in 

Sold everywhere. Tree. 25c. Prepare by the -:. Ss LEM be Nii tepla water, and sowin a frame 

Porrer DrvG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. ] bow Wares a \ Seay 


or shallow ‘box filled with light, 
4&@~ Send for *‘ How to Beautify the Skin.” rich soil, half an inch deep; 


ey water sparingly and keep in a 
y light, moderately warm situation, 
» They germinate in two weeks; when 
lants are an inch high, carefully 
ft them, pot in 3-inch pots, shading 

8 fow days from the direct sunlight. 

m started give plenty of light and 

fresh air uatil plantedout, Frequent- 

ly sprinkle with water. Plant them 
in rich soll, and you will have 
plenty of Brillant FLOWERS. 


Por, ‘wo will send ree4 A paper 

98, of these GIANT Flow. 
. ‘ AS, that will meaduse 100 
Fe str ron a4 thritty young plants. By the illus- 


e flowers ure wonderfully striking. A florct entirely covering a 
s around, while the range of color {3 priamatic in varicty and beauty-= 


uri in 
vivid searieta, soft pink, white, a need with ‘white e &e, You will get in one pucket of seed enough to 


cn Encins SINE 
produce 100 plants for 25cta: Gur CATALOGUE will be sent with every order for we seed, or ws sey one 
lying. We have but little seed. Order at once, to be sure of getting it. We crow FICTY ACRES OF j N = 
BULB BS. We scll the MiGHEST GRADE OF SEED AND PLANTS ONLY, Gct our Catalogues 





















PLES, blackheads, chapped and oily skin 
prev ented by CurTicur A MEDICATED Soap, 








at LT ap 













tration you will see this is a re 
iece, and the truss measu: 


ares Tables~ 
= (REstane| 
leat cog PSS a inane Vv. H. HALLOCKs. SON & THORPE, ANEW YORKee BEND ron Lferene genta} 


Seas a erg ets - SEDGWICK WOVEN STEEL WIRE FENCE AND GATES. | prpprpsrryea rr 




















DouBER, GSD. ars eGo. nos ree eg 
pecial Diabetic Food, 
stefrepairing Flours, for 
eg Debility,and Children’s 
mainiy free from Starch. 
sicians and clergymen 















Z our beautiful 

aod me powers and 
es, Geroniums, Carnat! ~ 

ana all kinds of ‘pene and bea ne Plants, before order- 

7 elsewhere. We make no extravagant prom: but 

G0OD SOLID GOODS at fair prices; safe aie 1 guar. 


Send rau 
ey ts) 

















seit mal or pa 5 9 Our page of 8 lec 
ae 3 conta som 
pres\charges. Forall family , BEACH & Co., get wi xD 
ur “Health Flour.” anneal Speer * 

i Ni Send for circulars The best mc Garden, Poul Yard, Tawn, School Lc ‘Lot, Park - 1838 POMONA NURSERIES se27 

, to Farw PLL, & REINEs, Watertown, N. Y¥. and Cemetery Fences and Gates. erfect Automatic Gate. Cheap- - aoe eee ee eee pear, 

reared upon Ridge’s Food are more| ¢St and Neatest Iron Fences. Kron and Wire Summer Houses, Lawn 1 sitis LEUON er eae Pear trees. WILSOR, Jr., 

BABIES jenithy penn tt fcc t9 accept nae | Wurnitare, and other wire work. Best Wire Stretcher and Pliers. f Ne eee eee eT che lateoct vane 

ture’s sup aie if that is corrupted by disease, or in- Ask dealers in hardware, or address f hardy Blackberry. wiitovisrs Gousad 

ficient n analy by the imiilecretions of fashion. ‘ 





MAQUREN Kasoberrics. PARR 
OOLRICH & CO. on label. SEDGWICK BROS., Richmond, Ind. the best market 8 open 
r nea ELASTIC STOCKINGS, BANDAGES ; , sage ae ke An she ory OLD 
etc. Largest « and finest assortment in the trade BBW 4B oF STON, be ahs _ Ageat, 800 Market es.. FRILADELS nELA, wa. eo ew ew eR Ur Te “cs Cieisan REE. 
with sorzee and successful adjustment a . fe 


opectalty « hy emer 8 Hard Rubber ease" ¥stabt., ” THE DINGEE & CONARD co’s a ed EE R’S wi. PARRY Parry,N.J. 








t., Philadelphia. Apartments for ladies BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING PIER TT 
and children. dren. Send % cents postage for catalogues. "om ee e ° ae 000070000000000000 


A LADY OR GENTLEMAN Wih,s,fe tun TUBEROSES.t62,CARKATIO 
ves for outfit can have a pleasant and lucrative busi- Trestie how to i eile 
at their own home. a INE VAPOR BATH 











Free. 2 flowering bulbs Pearl Ta barese,| toa 
SSASrTTUFE. oS Vine ireot,Fallagnifie, | Fer, 10 Nonragus sas akeiglty te hen so tse Iain one Banas anal 
a atin ave 7 
BIRD MANNA Will RESTORE the SONG Entent Novelties and finest standard sorts in differ- 10o, All by mail. (HAS. T. STARK, Avondale, ee Con Bp 
wm. of cage birds, Sold by druggists, jizes and prices tosuitall, begets | vigoR- 600 ecconccececcoesoocoss 
y mail or e: 





" &™ Package of Fronefield’s Cattle Powder for ots. VLA BTS safely b 
Horses,Cattle,and Poultry. ‘The best mad Lf $8 to 
Fi R E FRONEFIELD, 846 Dillwy «3 St., Phila., Pa 3 T {2 PLANTS Bf0.$ 








FE ERS § packets best annual 106 
ss Our CiVEN AWAY! A k- ' Low Sowers in the worMdeaiy | 

a ew fi ac First quality seed last season growth r on Aster, 
4 “THE KEYSTONE WASHER “vz is the Natashi eoaes, the best mae fis e aan e ture itlxed Flower cape (500 | Pilox. Chinese Pink. Petunia, Pansy. ined colaed 


d tells howe PARK's | FLORAL | in each package. To introduce will send this ¢ 











ow to row fre ae EE GuIpE,el! forzstamps, .x very flower lover delighted, | collection for 1c. silver. One dollar’s worth of cho! 
, Every one is rr ee oy Circulars = A —* E DINGEE & CON fo Pe? Tell all your friends, G. W. Park, Fannettsburg, Pa. seed lv yen to my customers, _ Price list iree. 
t . ce., Eric, Pa. Huse Growern, West Grove, Cneoter® a prompt, This offer appears but once more. Cc. L. BURR, Springfield, Mass, 





eS a 





A full line of the above together with the celebrated 


' 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


[March 5, 1887. . 








DRY COODS. 


SPRING DRESS GOODS, 


James M’Creery & Co. 


Offer among their large assortment of 
Spring Dress Goods the following spe- 
Cial lines : 

Scotch Wool Cheviots, in mixed and 
striped effects, at 75c.; worth $1.25. 

Also two lines of. single and double 
twill French diagonals, all wool, 46 and 
SO inclies wide, in the leading Spring 
colors, at $1 per yard. 

ORDERS BY MAIL receive prompt 
and careful attention. 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH STREET, 
NEW YORK. 








WANAMAKER’S 


There ‘are three prices for 
books,—the wholesale, the re- 
tail; and Wanamaker’s. Boox 
News tells you the truth about 
books and gives the Wanamaker 
prices for them. 5 cents; 50 
cents a year. You may save 
the’year-cost on one book. 

Perhaps ..the. biggest dry 
goods and general store in the 
world. , 

You can write for anything |— 
we have—samples or goods. 

JOHN WANAMAKER, 

PHILADELPHIA. 








Hardwood Mantel, 
are Mir- 
ror, Brass Frame 
Grate and Glazed 
Tiles, in store. 


$25.00. 


Brass Fenders from 
® upward, 

Brass Fire Sets from 
$5 upward 














So many of you know 
say we can sell you 


narrowing our profits to reach them. 


maker’s standing assures, 


Send for a sample packet, please. 





THEY WELL DESERVE THESE PRICES, 


Are you an admirer of good American goods? 

Edward Harris won fame as the first maker of high-grade American Cassi- 
meres; his sons have kept up their reputation worthily. 
e genuine merit of these goods that we need only 


Harris Cassimere Pantaloons for $5.00 a pair. 
7 Children’s Suits at $6.00, $6.50, $7.00. 
These prices tell for themselves; it took an extra twist in our buying and 
The goods are too true to wear less than long, than satisfactorily, than the 


We'll see to it that the workmanship tallies. 
These are Spring goods—in designs and weight. 


WANAMAKER « BROWN, 


OAK EX ATsE, 


S. E. COR. SIXTH AND MARKET STREETS, PHILADELPHIA. 








Capital, 500,000. 


E% 


_Demnonone THT Rea 
SA z ESO 
1% Rgrien, © x0 0 


aco on te in Min- 
= Eoaoe wee farms ee 
or ,worth three erase ies the 
a selected agar fer te 


for +a atere te 


- SLBINE hen Toke tone a 





9g "Fo 3% 
&S°\0 
The American Investment C ompany, of Em- 
metsburg, lowa, with a paid-up capital of hp 
000, surplus 875,000, offers first hj tgs ns 
growing coven Ber p= both princi j een 
ay A vs ge — Also 6 per cen veer Deben- 
cae nds, secu: 106 


r cent of fret Mortgage 
Loans held in nirustby. he 


PeGectiticates ef deposit for | 
r cent. ce cates of depos r 
voricde aaaavone year. Write for fall information and 
references to the company at 150 Nassa WW. 

. L, Ormsby, Vice Pres. and General Seaaties. 
Geo. Ht. Stuart, aed t Walnut Street, Agents 
A. W. Tobey. for Philadelphia. 


10 Per Cent. Investment. 
The Mass. Real Estate Co.’ 


Has earned 1034 per cent net upon its capital invested 
to the present time, and now owns about half a mjl- 
lion dollars’ worth ‘of first-class business’ real estate, 
It is under the management of some of the strongest 
business men in New England. 
pany for prospectus. 





GEORGE LEONARD, 





Brass Andirons 
from $% upward. | 

Brass Coal-Hods | 
from $% upward, | 

Mantels from $8 up- | 
ward. 


CHAS. L. PAGE, 


37 & 339 Wabash Av. | 
CHTCAGO. 


W.H.HARRISON&BRO > 


ha sisi OR ATES 


ANOFIREPLACES, 
Le ‘y RANGES. 









Ghentha, Bactngs, Oo. Band he 
_1435 1435 CHEST NUT ST..! eee ters 
SEVERN: * 


SPOOL 


Aatakahadaks MAGA™ 


y PAGES SHOWING “ WRaT TO 
MAKE WITH EUREKA SILK,” 


EUREKA KNITTING SILK, FILOSENE and 
‘ASH ETCHING SILK sold by all first-class déalers 


EMBROIDERY Sit | 
40c.PER OZ. 


INERD om ARMSTRONG SPOOL SILK 
621 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Perfect Necktie Holder. _ 
Send 10 ce. * sam g. of 4 hold- 
ers. B. LA NTE? Chestnut St., 








Philadelphia, 


WN 246 V Vashington Street, eae 


VEST Seine rie Reliable 
ty N FARM MORTGAGE co. 
xin ie on LAWRENCE, KAN. 





— 





PATE 


F. A. LEHMANN. Solicitor of Patents, Washington, D.C 


No charge unless patent |} is secured, send for circular 








This Label is on the Best Ribbon Made, 


PRESS rm Circular size, $8. 
Newspaper size, $44. Type-set- 
ting ow. y,, printed directions. 
our Send 2 stamps for catalogue 


CARDS tory" o9,7pe, cards cto fac Ct. 





Send to oe of com- |- 


PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST CO. 


322 Chestnut St. 


OFFERS SAFE INVESTMENT SECURIT 


MORTG AGES S eure noues eri beim te worth cwo and on 


Pg ac SEA FTIR 


e Company. 


Ss Sciex INTEREST ALLOWED ON DE POSITS. 


, oa eae oe A Les 


ae ieee Bee 


QEO 


bio Jone 8 Hava, 


4 Bs. Wm. Hingham _ 


FARM MORTGAGES. 


PRINCIPAL and INTEREST 
GUARANTEED by the 


% Western Loan and Trust Co. 
CAPIT. 

ag and SORPLUS 
Value of Mortgage Security 3 to times amount loa: 
For full information, address Hi. \vi. M@DONALD. 
Trersurer, No. 2 Wall Street, New York, N.Y. 


(CAREFULLY SELECTED LOANS. 


GAGES, paring ean x ~ TON TER 
CENT. ECO. Dan address CHARLES Db. 
BARNEY co ke 


ie STITT YEARMSAMILLS 
IRGINIAR ao 
THE REALESTATE TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
No. 1340 CHESTNUT STREET. 


THE TRAVELERS OF HARTFORD. 
ORIGINAL ACCIDENT gd Ay AMERICA, 
LARGEST IN THE Wor 
Also, BEST OF LIFE COMPANIES. 


. AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE Co., 


308 and ad 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


AGTER Ur, 























Al Goods Under Regular Pies, 


AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 





We are = offering 5,000 sind of 
Diagonal stripe and watered stripe 
SATINE BERB — 


mwyard 
in all the new Spring shades. These Berbers are a 


very desirable, low-price dress fabric, and will prove 
satisfactory to ‘the wearer. At the 


CRYSTAL PALACE of 
T. H. BELCHER, 8th & Filbert Sts., Phila. 


Mail orders will receive prompt attention. 





A large, new, and: attractive liné of 
patterns in all grades can be seen in the 
Carpet Salesrooms of J. & J. DOBSON, 
809, 811, and 813 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia. They still have some of their 
$1 Moquettes and 65c. Tapestry Brus- 
sels. As they make the carpets they 
sell at retail, why buy anywhere else 
and pay more for qualities not as good ? 
Go to them and save the intermediate 
profits. 





Munkacsy’s Work . 
Choice etchings of 






Cu- 
id’s eet i Spee The co 
iteps relay. 
fj Without Words, Burten Barbe, 
and other newPaintings.. ——- 
The most tasteful Picture. 
and at Frames, .— finest 
assortment in —~ country. 
the Begers Groups, ete. 


J. §. EARLE & SONS, 


816 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 





*@ te 7% Bonds and other investments. Send for 
Lists. 8. A. KE AN & CO., Bankers, Chicago, Ill. 


“THE FAMOUS CUSTOM-MADE 











PUIMOUTK ROCK $3 PANTS 


Any person w riting tothe 
American Express 
Co., in Boston, inquiring 
about us, will receive a re- 

ly concerning our reliabil- 
ity, and particularly refer- 
ring to our readiness to re- 
fand money at buyer’s 
request for any cause, 
even when it is clearly the 
buyer's fault in measuring. 

7e are so seldom called up- 
on to thus buy back our 
goods that we can well af- 
ford to make this offer, for 
that privileg@and the gen- 
eral excellence of these fa- 
mous pants have won us 
the confidence of mail buy- 
ers from Maine to Califor- 
nia. We also refer to 30 of 
the aqiole g weekly papers 
of the lan 

Send us 6 cts. for packa 
of samples and rules for 
ane measurement. Willin- 





sure if you will mention this paper. Or, if you 
cannot wait to see samples, tell us about what color 
you prefer, and send vous inside leg and waist meas- 
ures, together with $3.00, and 35 cents tage and 
packing, and we will take entire risk of i easing you, 
sending them by mail or —— Le 
At our office may be seen thousands of testimonials 

like the following from Dist. Attorney Neal, of 
Clifton, Dakota, who writes: ** Allow me to acknowl- 
edge the receipt of the we pairs of pants reaching me 
to-day: they are an excellent fit, I may say perfect in 
every ‘particular—substantial and well- made, with 

good, deep pockets of heavy material, and are much 
better than I expected. The same nts, rly made, 
would cost here $6.00 to $7.00. any of my friends 
have examined them, and you will get numerous or- 
ders k here, You may put me down as a regular cus- 
tomer.” PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS 
81 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


” 


lude good linen tape-mea- | 


use STUART’S 
GPOOL COTTON 


BEST AND CHEAPEST. 


Warranted 200 Yards. 
8GFSold by all leading Dry Goods and Notion Jobbers, 


SHIRTS BY MAIL 


60 cts., unlauntried, or 75 cts. fnndried, 
ostpaid. ~~. size of collar worn (13 to 1% 
Faches.) Cai logue free. THE DEN SHIRT 
FACTORY, ET RTT) N. sth 8t.,Philad’a, Pa 

















FOR.. 
SS ~ -- DRESSMAKING. 
FEATHERBORE has nee PEL mloncee must go. No m 
broken or split bones. E is soft ag pliable. 
y U ‘or Bale 1 ve rywhere. Try it. 
: BUTTONS 





SHOE DRESSING, 


USE BROWN’S 
FRENCH DRESSINC. 


Beware of imitations. 














ASE your GROCER for CEREALINE FLAKES, 








TOOLS scztt.2ers Teel Sse, 


mer, Cunningham <& Co. 
(Limited), 607 Morket St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


“Do nothing hastily but catching of fleas.” 
Yet quick work can be done well with 


SAPOLIO 





COBB'S rote soars. 
COMPLEXION, Sasser. 
SOAP. ["*d.c=acr 
BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 
and indorsed by thousands of ousekaapens. Your 
D. 8. WILTBERGER, Prop., 263 N. 24'St,, Phila,, Pa, 
OLCATE & CO. 


druggists. mail for 6c. 
Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
rry THe OSAP iaeer 











The Sanday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of a party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 
the publisher will refund to subscribers any money that they lose thereby. 
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